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THE MYSTERY OF J. S. FLETCHER. 


By ALFRED C. WARD. 
I six-volume work ; the biographer of Cardinal Newman, = 
Lord Roberts, and others ; and (to catalogue no more) e- 
HEN the Shakespeare-Bacon canard has run most importantly, from the standpoint of imaginative sl 
its course and sleeps with a minimum of literature, the novelist who has created “ Daniel 3 
blessing, literary investigators might be able to find Quayne,” “ Perris of the Cherry Trees,’ ‘‘ The Har- . 
material for another vesters,” “‘ The Threshing Floor,”’ ‘“‘ Mothers in Israel,” ; 
such fruitful and many another. 
mystery in the If these earlier Fletchers are now spoken of less 


case of Joseph Smith frequently than their merits would warrant, they are, 

Fletcher, of whose nevertheless (as library-records show), in regular and 

overwhelming out- continuous demand—probably by people who read 

put as a writer books more than they talk about books. 

the half is not told 

in the usual refer- 

ence-books. Could 

not an inquirer who 

chose to brood 

darkly over a full 
list of the volumes 
bearing Mr. 

Fletcher’s name 

point to suspicious 

gaps? Poetry, 
theology, biography, 

topography, history, 

fiction (historical 

romance, pastoral- 
comedy, pastoral-tragedy, detective and other mystery 
novels, as well as short stories), periodical essays, and 
racecourse records—all these have been produced, mostly 
in profusion, by Mr. Fletcher. Then if all these, why 
is it that he does not acknowledge having produced, 
also, the remaining kinds of literature? For is it not 
conceivable that—in his spare moments, as it were— 
this man of a myriad books could without discomfort 
have written the plays of (let us for discretion’s sake 
borrow from Gilbert) “‘ What-d’ye-call-him—Thing’em- 
Bob, and likewise—Never-mind ” ? 

There seems to be no reason, other than that of 
modest content, why J. S. Fletcher should not have 
established half a dozen reputations under half a dozen 
pen-names. He is known to the younger generation of 
nowadays as a writer of detective novels which, for 
richness of invention and mystification, out-Sherlock 
Holmes. But this is a form of fiction to which he has 
betaken himself in the mellow autumn of life, now that 
he is able to spare hours of leisure by the fireside to 
yarn for the pleasure of the young of all ages. There 
remain the other Fletchers : the author of ‘‘ Leet Livy,” 
which has been called “ the finest poem that has ever 
been written in the Yorkshire dialect form”; the 
historian of Yorkshire, who has exercised himself 
in a group of volumes culminating in a monumental Photo by J. Russell & Sons. Mr. J. S. Fletcher. 


Since no author who is not also a lover of cricket need 
expect to get into heaven, it is good to say that in this 
respect, at least, J. S. Fletcher is in a state of grace. 
There are no sweeter passages in his books than those 
which tell of village cricket and its attendant junket- 
ings ; sweet indeed they are, as a stalk of grass is sweet 
to the tongue on a golden day in the sun. In “ The 
Arcadians ’’ the narrator asks : 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
at work. 
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‘‘ What more delightful than to climb into a gig and go 
bowling away through many a mile of hedgerow white 
with May blossom, or pink and yellow with roses and 
honeysuckle, to some village green where the turf was 
like velvet and the cricketers keen as mustard? .. . or 
what more ennobling than to see the grim determination 
of the Hogley blacksmith to bowl out the Pogley?curate, 
whose pale face was set and fierce with a stern resolve to 
knock Hercules with a sixer ? or what more sweet than the 
long walks or drives home again in the spring and summer 
evenings, what time the sun sank, and all the land was 
filled with sleep ?”’ 


It is with a purpose other than to call attention to a 


graceful prose passage, that Mr. Fletcher is thus shown — 


here in his out-of-doors mood ; for notwithstanding his 
fertility and versatility as an author, the author in him 
does not dwarf the human creature—the man of letters 
is only part of the man of life, who looks upon the world, 
not through a mist of library dust, but in the light 
of clear sunshine pouring down through rain-washed 
air. 

Somewhere in his autobiography (‘‘ Memories of a 
Spectator,” 1912), Mr. Fletcher quotes Stevenson’s 
couplet, 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings ”’ 
—and, living in ripe enjoyment of the vast number of 
good things in the world, he evidently accepts those 
lines as embodying a working philosophy adequate for 
any reasonable man. Travelling, cricket, and book- 
collecting are his stated recreations, the last-named 
being an interest inherited from his father, a Non- 
conformist minister, with whom book-buying was an 
obsession that pressed heavily upon a household where 
thrift was an indispensable virtue. 

J. S. Fletcher (born at Halifax, on February 7th, 1863) 
describes his father as having been “‘a most bigoted 
Protestant,” an emphatic utterance registering the 
distance to which the son has travelled in theological 
matters. Left an orphan at the age of eight months, 
Joseph was early placed in the care of his grandmother, 
and lived for years in a Yorkshire village—Darrington 
—on the Great North Road. The Darrington days 
were the seedtime of Fletcher’s life, and, openly or 
covertly, the village and its memories play no small 
part in his writings. Much of the old-world atmosphere 
of his grandmother’s house perfumes the ‘‘ Memories ”’ ; 
though, in the same connection, there is a passage 
that will certainly make any bookman’s blood run 
cold ! 


““ There was an ancient oak chest full of books in black 
letter, which had succumbed to the damp, but a few of 
which I managed to save. Years afterwards, one of my 
aunts told me that when she was a girl they had chest upon 
chest of similar old books, and that the maid-servants used 
to tear out the leaves and light the fires with them. . . ” 


Readers who have chortled over Barnabas and the 
Pig-Jobber in “ The Arcadians,’’ may detect a family 
likeness between these naturals and old Salkeld, a 
Darrington gardener, whose “ idea of religion was that 
there would be plenty of time for it after one was 
dead”’! Among the other noteworthy acquaintances 
whose portraits are fixed in Fletcher’s book of memory, 
is the fascinating figure thus described : 


““T remember one gentleman of Falstaffian proportions 
(who drank a bottle of gin every evening, and never left 


market until he had taken his seventeenth glass), who 
boasted that he only possessed three books—the Bible, 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Plays,’ and Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living 
and Holy Dying ’—that he had read them over and over 
again until he nearly knew them by heart, and that in his 
opinion there was sufficient learning in the three to satisfy 
any true-born Englishman.’ 

Even in a Prohibition age, that gentleman’s literary 
sentiments would provide an excellent text, and one of 
which much might be said ! 

“Memories of a Spectator” is full of good matter, 
but no more of it can rightly be hacked into small 
pieces to invigorate an article. Only a hasty glimpse 
can be taken, therefore, of the years in which Mr. 
Fletcher was developing into a successful journalist— 
long after the time when he had viewed doubtfully, yet 
endured manfully, “ his first trousers of stuff as stiff as 
buckram, and purple in colour.’’ A period of invalidism 
was responsible for a lack of educational opportunities, 
which, as it happens, he has had little inclination (and 
we, little cause) to lament: “‘ It suited me much better 
to wander about amongst the woods and fields, making 
acquaintance with the world of birds and animals, than 
to sit within four walls.” 

After being cured of his lameness by the virtue of an 
old country wife’s specific, J. S. Fletcher came to London 
(April, 1881), to do sub-editorial work at a guinea a 
week, and he tells a fine story of days in Pilgrim Street, 
under the shadow of Paul’s dome, and of evenings and 
week-ends otherwhere in London and round about. 
Thereafter the tale is one of rapid headway, first as a 
free-lance writer, and later, on the staff of the Leeds 
Mercury, the paper to which for ten years (1890-1900) 
Mr. Fletcher contributed sketches of rustic life under 
the pseudonym of ‘“ A Son of the Soil.” These article- 
stories brought the author into touch with a wide- 
spread and appreciative community of friendly readers, 
and in volume form (as “‘ The Wonderful Wapentake,” 
“ The Making of Matthias,” etc.) they retain a freshness 
sufficiently striking to admit Mr. Fletcher to that select 
company of journalists whose periodical essays do not 
perish in the fishmongers’ shops. 


III 


By the time he abandoned journalism, in 1900, 
Fletcher had already established himself as a writer of 
fiction. He had, indeed, been living independently by 
his pen for five years before his first long novel, ‘‘ When 
Charles the First was King,” appeared in 1892. This 
story was serialized in a Roman Catholic journal before 
Bentleys brought it out, as one of the rear-guard of the 
“ three-decker ’’ age. Its long-continued success has 
carried it into other countries and other languages, and 
notwithstanding a certain Royalist bias (one of the 
purposes which prompted the book), ‘‘ When Charles the 
First was King” can still be read with close interest, 
not least on account of such clearly visualized historical 
episodes as those relating to Marston Moor and to the 
scene in Whitehall on January 30th, 1649. 

Although he does not confine himself altogether to his 
native county, Mr. Fletcher has staked out in Yorkshire 
a claim as large as those appropriated by Thomas Hardy 
in Wessex, and by Sheila Kaye-Smith in Sussex ; and, 
like Mr. Hardy, his pen moves surely both in stark 
tragedy and in homely comedy. “ The Harvesters” 
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and “The Arcadians,” respectively, show Fletcher 
working in the two modes; and as these early books are 
among the least complex of his writings, they illustrate 
effectively their author’s ability to write direct and 
forceful narrative which never stagnates. This virtue 
of continuous progress is the most striking characteristic 
in his work—the story is always going forward, carrying 
the attention even of readers who may be predisposed 
to listlessness. If his English falls short of perfection, 
the blemishes consist in a few recurrent perversities, not 
in pervasive looseness or inaccuracy. Considering the 
extraordinary bulk of his 
work, Mr. Fletcher is singu- 
larly clear and conscientious 
in his prose style, although 
his closest literary associations 
are with the Victorian giants, 
whose chief power lay not 
in style, but in a_ super- 
abundant exuberance of 
invention ; and one suspects 
that he views “ the moderns ” 
as a hive of sterile and 
finicking phrase-makers. 

But if Fletcher is Victorian 
as to his imaginative 
fecundity, it is with the 
Elizabethans that he stands 
in regard to his provision of 
a multitude of corpses! The 
detective stories afford most 
scope for this branch of his 
art, of course, thouzh what 
I have called the pastoral 
tragedies (e.g. “ Perris of 
the Cherry Trees” and 
“Daniel Quayne”’) move in 
an atmosphere of elementa! 
passions where, also, death comes swift \and (freely. 
The author is said to place ‘‘ Daniel Quayne”’ foremost 
among his books; but, hauntingly powerful as that 
story is, I hesitate to give it precedence over “ Perris of 
the Cherry Trees,’’ where a grim Brontésque spirit is 
dominant. The figure of Rhoda Perris—confident and 
capable, yet succumbing to tragic passion—is worthy 
to be named with Bathsheba Everdene and Joanna 
Godden ; while memories of Hardy are stirred again 
by the “ stang-riding,’’ the Yorkshire equivalent of 
the Wessex “ skimmity-ride.’’ Mr. Fletcher’s power to 
write pulsating and really exciting narrative, is shown 
with extraordinary force in the pages describing the 
disasters brought about by the stang-riding mob as it 
sweeps down, with blazing torches, upon Mark Taffen- 
dale’s rich stackyards, which, an hour or so later, are a 
waste of ashes. ‘‘ Daniel Quayne,” after the opening 
scenes in the Stattits (Yorkshire statute hiring-fair) is 
mainly an indoor story of farm-house life, though with a 
much more sinister course of action than that bare state- 
ment of its setting would suggest. Of Rosanna Lovesome, 
who, rather than Daniel himself, is the central character 
in the book, nothing can here be said in detail, for the 
author deliberately keeps the truth about her spell- 


binding personality up his sleeve until the end of the 
story. 


Mr. Fletcher impresses by his wealth of invention 
and skilful manipulation of plot-material, more than by 
any notable success in human portraiture. The avthor 
himself is the divinity that shapes the ends of his 
characters ; his characters do not give the appearance 
of taking the reins in their own hands and sweeping him 
into unpremeditated courses. Consequently, when there 
is a display of definite development in a Fletcher 
character—as with Campion, in “ Daniel Quayne ”’— 
some difficulty is usually felt in believing that the 
changes represented are real and vital, and not a “ put-up 
job” artificially contrived by 
the author. The snaring of 
Campion, and some degree 
of moral degradation, are 
credible ; but his ultimate 
besotted condition seems a 
gratuitous vice that might 
have been withheld by his 
creator. 


IV 


The true quality of the 
Fletcher detective stories, 
and the source of their 
unique fascination, has been 
picturesquely expressed by an 
American reviewer : 

“His detectives are not all 
supermen. They can’t look 
at a gnat’s eyelash and tell 
what colour shoes it wears. 
They are human beings, and 
their methods are not unlike 
the plodding {methods of any 
municipal plain-clothes man.”’ 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher 


No one who has neglected 
at play. 


to read ‘‘ Wrychester Para- 
dise,”’ ‘‘ The Charing Cross Mystery,’’ “ The Copper 
Box,”’ “In the Mayor’s Parlour,’ and others of the 
group, can conceive how refreshingly haphazard methods 
fall upon minds jaded by the “ irrefutable” logic and 
“infallible” deductions of the scientific school of 
fictional detectives. Mr. Fletcher’s detectives are, in 
general, truly amateur, and they muddle through in 
an engaging fashion—a happy circumstance for the 
reader, inasmuch as the ensuing complications provide 
for each chapter enough mystery material to fit-up a 
full-length novel. Sometimes the inevitable deus ex 
machina is rather like a bewildered passer-by dragged 
in by the scruff of the neck at the last second (I think of 
Flood, in ‘“‘ Wrychester Paradise "’) ; however, puzzle- 
ment is provided without stint—and that, after all, is 
the detective-story writer's main job, though an oft- 
neglected one. Even when due discount has been 
made on account of Pemberton Bryce, an incredibly 
moon-brained rascal, “‘ Wrychester Paradise ’’ is still 
among the very best mystery stories. Oaly in one book 
does Mr. Fletcher’s inventive resource flag noticeably 
—in ‘‘ The Heaven-Kissed Hill,’’ where he reverses his 
usual practice and spins out a short-story episode to 
novel length. 
But in the end, it is J. S. Fletcher himself who remains 
a mystery more intriguing than any provided in his 
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books. How does he do so much, and yet do it so well ? 
As to preparatory method, he has divulged that he 
sometimes walks about the country-side for months 
together, pondering the plot of a story (or even the 
plots for two or three stories) and roughing-out their 
general construction. ‘‘ Then suddenly he shuts him- 
self up in his study, and writes for dear life.” That is 
how it is done; and still the mystery remains—How 
does he doit? ... 

As an historian and a member of learned societies, 
Mr. Fletcher naturally has a wholesome respect for the 


past ; but what does Fletcher, Novelist, say to Fletcher, 
F.R.Hist.S., by way of comment upon these words 
from ‘‘ Memories of a Spectator’’: ‘‘ One lesson in 
particular I learnt from [Rev. D. S. Wrangham, a vicar 
of Darrington] for which I grow more and more thankful 
—to be fonder of the books of a previous age than of 
those which have not yet stood the test of time” ? 
Without venturing to forecast the judgment of Time, 
innumerable readers must assuredly be grateful that 
Mr. Fletcher has so pleasantly supplemented “ the 
books of a previous age.” 


A BIG GAME-HUNTER.* 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


ROFESSOR TINKER has done a real service to 
letters in this admirably edited collection of 
Boswell’s correspondence. To those who find enter- 
tainment and interest in human character and manners 
these volumes will provide a first-rate entertainment, 
while to all those already familiar with their Bozzy the 
appeal will of course be greater still, for in these letters 
we may observe in many intimate glimpses his progress 
from an enthusiastic and bumptious youth of seventeen 
to a broken-spirited man of fifty-four. 

While they do not alter the mental picture we have 
already formed of Boswell’s character, the letters both 
amplify and clarify the familiar figure and the back- 
ground against which it moves. As a character Boswell 
is, from beginning to end, extraordinarily consistent, 
especially in his inconsistencies. Throughout the 
correspondence we see the perpetual alternation of 
Bozzy the scapegrace with Bozzy the pious, the sober, 
the high-minded. Sometimes the two disquietingly 
coincide, as when at the age of twenty-two in a letter of 
almost smug propriety to his father’s friend Sir David 
Dalrymple, young Boswell refers to his approaching 
visit to Utrecht. ‘‘ Without affectation or super- 
stition,”’ he writes, 

~ ol pray God to enable me to be steady in my good 
resolutions. I shall most certainly comply with his 
[i.e. his father’s] will in every step ; and shall with pleasure 
go to the city which he approves of. I would gladly have 
your particular directions how to proceed. I suppose 
I might set out in a month or six weeks. My father says, 
the sooner I do so the better. I would not, however, be 
too precipitant ; but would calmly settle any little affairs 


in Britain which I may be concerned about, and leave 
England quietly and soberly.” 


What could be more exemplary ? But in a letter to 
his friend John Johnston we discover that one of these 
“little affairs in Britain” is an illegitimate son who 
must be provided for. 

The characteristic which has earned for Boswell the 
undying gratitude of posterity is of course his genius 
for lion-hunting. His first encounter with Dr. Johnson, 
as he records it in the “ Life,” would have daunted any 
but the most pertinacious huntsman: “in truth,” he 
remarks, “had not my ardour been uncommonly 
strong, and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
rough a reception might have deterred me for ever from 


*“ Letters of James Boswell.’’ Collected and Edited by 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 2 vols. 36s. (Oxford Press.) 


making any further attempts. Fortunately, however, 
I remained upon the field not wholly discomforted. . . .”’ 
Wholly to discomfort Boswell was certainly a very 
difficult thing. He bearded the great Rousseau single- 
handed and, for a while at least, tamed him. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,’’ he wrote by way of opening the chase, “ je suis 
un ancien gentilhomme Ecossois. Vous savez mon 
rang. J’ai vingt-quatre ans. Vous savez mon Age.” 
‘“‘ J'ai entendu, Monsieur,’”’ he says further on, ‘ que 
vous étes fort difficile, que vous avez réfusé les visites de 
plusieurs gens de la premierre distinction. Pour cela, 
Monsieur, je vous respecte de plus.’ The present 
occasion, however—Boswell points out—calls for different 
behaviour. ‘‘ Je me présente, Monsieur, comme un 
homme d’une mérite singulierre, comme un homme qui 
a un coeur sensible, un esprit vif et mélancholique. . . . 
Demandez-vous si j'ai des recommendations? En 
est-il donc besoin pour vous? Une recommendation 
est nécessaire dans le commerce du monde pour garantir 
des gens sans pénétration contre des imposteures.”’ 

Thus was Rousseau captured and Voltaire was soon 
added to the bag. At the same time Boswell visited 
Corsica, added the Corsicans to his spoils and captured 
their general Paoli into the bargain. He returned to 
England and, clad in the garb of a Corsican chieftain 
and armed with a letter from Paoli and his newly 
acquired knowledge of the Corsican problem, he bearded 
the elder Pitt. A year later, in the course of a letter 
to Pitt (by that time Lord Chatham) on the theme of 
Corsica, he asks, “‘ could your Lordship find time to 
honour me now and then with a letter. . . . To corre- 
spond with a Paoli and with a Chatham is enough to 
keep a young man ever ardent in the pursuit of virtuous 
fame.”’ Corsica in fact was, next to the great Johnson, 
the most serviceable lion that Boswell tamed, and he 
overworked the poor creature so ruthlessly as to rouse 
the impatience of the Doctor. ‘I write to you, .. .” 
said the great man in a note quoted in the “ Life,’’ “ to 
tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and that I wish 
you would empty your head of Corsica, which I think 
has filled it rather too long.” 

It was reserved for the younger Pitt more than 
twenty years later ‘‘ wholly to discomfort ’’ Boswell. 
The method he used was simply to ignore our hero's 
“ardour and “ resolution.”” ‘‘ He did not answer,” 
Boswell writes to his friend Temple, 


“several letters which I wrote at intervals requesting to 
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wait on him. I lately wrote to him that such behaviour 
to me ‘ is certainly not generous—I think it is not just— 
and (forgive the freedom) I doubt if it be wise. If I do 
not hear from you in ten days, I shall conclude that you 
are resolved to have no further communication with me ; 
for I assure you, Sir, I am extremely unwilling to give you, 
or indeed myself, unnecessary trouble.’ About two 
months have elapsed, and he has made no sign. How can 
I still delude myself with dreams of rising in the great 
sphere of life ? ”’ 


Boswell’s indignant comment on such behaviour is to 
quote the words of a friend 
—a quotation which appears 
in the same letter : 


“The excellent Langton 
says it is disgraceful, it is 
utter folly, in Pitt not to 
reward and attach to his 
administration a man of my 
popular and pleasant talents, 
whose merits he has acknow- 
ledged in a letter under his 
own hand.” 


Yet, with all his impu- 
dence and _ irrepressibility, 
there often emerges from 
Boswell’s more _ intimate 
letters a simplicity which is 
very disarming. “The press 
is opened,” he writes to 
Temple about his “* Account 
of Corsica,”’ “‘ and my book 
is fairly set agoing.’”’ In his 
excitement he misquotes 
a line from Horace and 
proceeds : 


“The proof-sheets amuse 
me finely at breakfast. I 
cannot help hoping for some 
applause. You will be kind 
enough to communicate to 
me all that you hear, and 
to conceal from me all 
censure. I would not, however, dislike to hear impartial 


corrections. Perhaps Mr. Gray may say something to 
you of it.” 


Mr. Gray did, as it happens, say something of it, not to 
Temple but in a letter to Walpole. This is what he 
said : 


‘“ The pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, 
that any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, 
if he will only tell us what he heard and saw with veracity. 
Of Mr. Boswell’s truth I have not the least suspicion, because 
I am sure he could invent nothing of this kind. The true 
title of this part of the work is, a Dialogue between a Green- 
Goose and a Hero.”’ 


It is amusing and interesting to come upon con- 
temporary opinions of Boswell. Professor Tinker in 
his notes to the present edition, which are a model of 
what such notes should be, quotes several. One, coming 
almost certainly from John Steuart Erskine, a relative 
of Boswell’s, remarks that ‘“‘ Boswell had genius, but 


From a drawing by George Dance. 


wanted ballast to counteract his whim. He preferred 
being a Show man to keeping a Shop of his own.”” Lady 
Thomond, niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds, is stated in 
the “‘ Farington Diary ”’ to have considered that Boswell 
was without “‘ any strong feeling of regard for anybody,” 
but she credits him with qualities useful in “‘ removing 
reserve’ and causing “‘ mirth in company.’’ Such a 
view did not do Boswell justice. His affection for his 
wife and for his life-long friend William Temple is 
abundantly clear in these letters, though it would, I 
think, be true to say that in 
general he had a genius for 
acquaintanceship rather 
than for friendship. His 
tame lions served him 
well—he himself saw to 
that—and the apparent 
devotion with which he 
stimulated theirservices 
was doubtless in some 
degree honest and dis- 
interested. 

Poor Boswell! His great 
ambition was to see him- 
self a person of consequence ; 
his true aim was, in fact, 
not to catch lions but to 
become a lion himself, and to 
this end he worked inde- 
fatigably and often brazenly, 
but in vain. For the 
positions he coveted, which 
sometimes seemed to be al- 
most within his grasp, eluded 
him to the end and he died 
a disappointed man. And 
observing throughout these 
letters how inevitably these 
schemes of his failed, while 
those of other men—often 
pursued no more creditably 
—succeeded, and on the 
other hand how surprisingly he succeeded in capturing 
his lions and in making a place for himself in English 
society, we realise, more clearly than ever, his attractions 
and his fatal shortcomings. He had a real simplicity 
and, like many simple people, he had a large self- 
conceit, and though his cheerfulness, his affability, even 
his self-complacency, undoubtedly exercised a con- 
siderable charm at first, familiarity with him seems, in 
the case of some people, to have bred something not 
far from contempt. His conceit, at first entertaining, 
must have become irritating: as his relative Erskine 
said, he lacked ballast, and it was no doubt this 
instability, this lightness, together with his incurable 
devotion to Bacchus, which ruined his chances of 
preferment with the influential men whom he cultivated 
so assiduously. They doubtless feared that in a 
responsible position he would have been so intent on 


appearing a great man that he would too frequently 
have failed to act as one. 


James Boswell. 
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SIR EDMUND GOSSE: 
By JOHN 


HE only question that Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
knighthood provokes is a very natural one— 
why was the recognition so long delayed? Prime 
Ministers rose and fell, we could scarce mark their 
cometary way, and none of them had time or wit to 
remember the name of one upon whom recognition 
would fall not simply with justice and grace but also 
inevitably. Inevitabiity was hindered, or pestered 
with excuses that were excuseless ; but at last a Prime 
Minister returned, scratched his head, rubbed his hands, 
and suddenly, in a happy moment, redressed the old 
inequity. I cannot tell whether, Mr. Gosse was pleased 
to wake up and find himself Sir Edmund, or whether 
the sly knavishness that hides and peeps in so many of 
his‘“comments on men and books crept out and uttered 
an adroit, ironical ambiguity. Do things long deferred 
lose their savour when at last they come? Did Sir 
Edmund ask Mr. Gosse’s advice? Did Mr. Gosse 
petulantly demur and then wearily acquiesce ? Did he 
look this gift horse in the mouth and observe the 
decrepitude of its teeth, or did he but smile and straight- 
way ponder how best he might accept it, letting his 
fingers stray in the shaking mane and wondering what 
new charges its keep might involve? I am sure that 
the first thing this invincible man of letters thought of 
was the delicate turn of a phrase in acknowledgment, 
and how he might confer elegance upon the offer by. his 
mode of receiving it. Happy Sir Edmund, for whom 
the predicament of another man is but a blessed oppor- 
tunity. Knights galore have begged, paid, or bullied 
for knighthoods and then, when— 


* Lordships ‘are sold to maintain ladyships 
For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute,” 


when the honour has unexpectedly or all too expectedly 
come, they have not known how to acknowledge it, but 
have turned to the “ Anglo-American Guide to Corre- 
spondence for all Emergencies,’’ or shamefacedly asked 
counsel of leech and lawyer. Not thus, never thus, Sir 
Edmund Gosse; his was the advantage, the unique 
universal advantage of a man of letters over a people of 
a stammering tongue. 

And I am as easily sure of another thing—that much 
or little as the honour may have gratified Sir Edmund 
Gosse, he must be chiefly gratified at the signs of 
pleasure which the award has given to others. Strangers 
by hundreds, he says, have written to him, testifying 
pleasure, and to each he has determined to reply with 
his own clear hand ; for he disdains a vulgar typewriter, 
even the musical one to whose melody his friend Henry 
James found it so liquidly easy to compose. . . . There’s 
no least grudge in these gratifications, and it is a doubly 
happy occasion which calls them forth. 

I do not suppose he will write better for 

THE RIPE being Sir Edmund Gosse, and I am sure 

Essayist. that he will not for a single moment write 

less scrupulously. But let us take advan- 

tage of this occasion to ask ourselves what he has done 
already. 


Straightway it is apparent that he has been mis- 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 


FREEMAN. 


esteemed. He has been praised, or not praised, as an 
editor of Gray and a biographer of Donne ; and those 
who found his Donne, for instance, inaccurate in fine 
points may have forgotten in their captious triumph that 
he was as an evangelist, a forerunner of Donne in the 
revival which even yet, a quarter of a century after 
the ‘‘ Life ’’ was published, has not reached its full and 
just development. He has been praised for shorter 
biographical studies—there’s nothing better than his 
“Jeremy Taylor’’ in the familiar English Men of 
Letters series—for various histories and introductory 
studies ; he has been admired (though inadequately) 
for an “ironic fantasy ’”’ called ‘‘ Hypolympia” ; but 
to regard these only, or even these chiefly, is to miss 
the mark. Sir Edmund Gosse began by being the 
author of some of these and then of others, and it is 
mainly in his later work that he has shown himself 
quintessentially—as a free essayist and portrait painter. 
At the risk of repeating what I have said elsewhere it 
must be remarked that it is in his portraits of con- 
temporaries, and in his liberal-minded, lucid essays upon 
a thousand matters in two literatures, that his excellence 
shines. An early instance is the‘ brief volume on 
“Coventry Patmore,’’* published twenty years ago, too 
brief not to tantalise, too good not to please. Here he 
is enjoying his own recollections of a poet who was a 
friend, dead but a few years before and known then to 
few in the flesh, and few indeed of others. He is 
always at his best in preserving and renewing his own 
intimacies, and admitting us to a share. He has known 
many famous men, from the remote, mythical, incredible 
Victorian age to this near, realistic and—alas !—no less 
incredible Georgian age. He has adored Tennyson, he 
is a friend of Mr. George Moore. He helped by his 
letters to beguile Stevenson’s solitude in the South Seas, 
and by his visits to increase the pleasures of Henry 
James at Rye. And almost above all, he retrieved 
Swinburne from the dust of Putney and by his vivid 
reminiscences made him a living delightful being for 
ever. 

It is a fine, difficult art even for the most docile pen. 
Perhaps Sir Edmund finds it easy now, but nothing 
so fine can be easy until difficulties have been overcome. 
Usually his portraits are lightly and delicately touched, 
with so few and happy lines that you might think them 
heedless until you note how they combine for their 
natural effect. A slight touch of the odd—seldom of the 
grotesque—may sometimes be remarked as contributing 
to the picturesque result : picturesque, for our artist 
does not care for the disagreeable, the violent or the 
ugly. His preference, indeed, may account for his 
calling himself a very old-fashioned person ; a phrase 
that means he is only so much of a conservative as not 
to adopt the latest fashion in literature unless it falls in 
with his humour. Many such fashions, of course, 
don’t ; but Sir Edmund goes smilingly on and is ready 
to examine the next when the last has died. He is cool 
rather than enthusiastic, and in his weekly articles in 
the Sunday Times often shews as much coolness as 


* “Coventry Patmore,” in the Literary Lives series. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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wisdom, but at the same moment not less suppleness 
than courage. His discretion is a part of the good 
manners adopted by modern literary criticism ; and if 
he speaks sharply, it is usually to rebul:e someone who 
shouldn’t, he thinks, have spoken at all. And if again 
he has discovered no one, he would be able to retort 
that he has found no one to discover. 
A conservative, then, because not 
PORTRAITURE _ stupid or hotheaded, but because he lives 
AND on the food the gods have always given 
CRITICISM. him. That is why he writes best of 
the past, and draws best the portraits 
of those that have been plucked from our sight. Luckiest 
of all is his method when, with a single personal recollec- 
tion, vivid and queer, he starts on a critical analysis 
relating that recollection to his sense of the work before 
him. An instance is found in the first page of “‘ Aspects 
and Impressions,’’** where a memory of George Eliot 
and Lewes starts him off : 


“In and after 1876, when I was in the habit of walking 
from the north-west of London towards Whitehall, I met 
several times, driven slowly homewards, a victoria which 
contained a strange pair in whose appearance I took a 
violent interest. The man, prematurely ageing, was 
hirsute, rugged, satyr-like, gazing vivaciously to left and 
right; this was George Henry Lewes. His companion 
was a large, thickset sybil, dreamy and immobile, whose 
massive features, somewhat grim when seen in profile, 
were incongruously bordered by a hat, always in the height 
of the Paris fashion, which in those days commonly included 
an immense ostrich feather; this was George Eliot. The 
contrast between the solemnity of the face and the frivolity 
of the headgear had something pathetic and provincial 
about it.” 


It is in perfect harmony with this that Sir Edmund 
Gosse writes (in speaking of George Eliot’s poems) 
that she admired Wordsworth very much : “ occasionally 
she reproduces very closely the duller parts of ‘ The 
Excursion.’ In the long piece of blank verse called 
“A College Breakfast Party,’ which she wrote in 1874, 
almost all Tennyson’s faults are reconstructed on the 
plan of the Chinese tailor who carefully imitates the 
rents in the English coat he is to copy. There is a 
Goethe-like poem, of a gnomic order, called ‘ Self and 
Life,’ stuffed with valuable thoughts as a turkey is 
stuffed with chestnuts.” 

The fact is, of course, that Sir Edmund discovered 
what every essayist must needs discover if he lives 
long enough, namely, the unique, the supreme value 
of personality. Lacking that Jife all else is really 
dead ; granted that life, absurdities, oddities, whims, 


* “Aspects and Impressions.’”” By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
(Cassells.) 


half-truths, whole-lies, inventions, guesses, dogmas, pre- 
judices, take on a living quality. He realises this in 
the case of an author who was neglected and buried, 
rose again, and now is sinking again—Samuel Butler, 
of whom he has written : 

“ Butler was not remarkable, and does not now deserve 
the reputation which his name enjoys, on account of the 
subjects about which he chose to write, nor on account of 
the measure of decorum with which he approached those 
themes, but in consequence of the sinuous charm, the 
irregular and arresting originality of his approach itself, 
his fame having been indeed rather delayed, and the 
purgatory of his obscurity prolonged, by the want of 
harmony between most of the subjects he selected and the 
manner in which it was native to himself to treat those 
subjects. In other words, what makes Butler a difficult 
theme for analysis is that, unlike most authors, his genius 
is not illuminated, but positively obscured for a student 
of to-day, by the majority of his controversial writings. 
He was not a prophet; he was an inspired ‘crank.’ He 
is most characteristic, not when he is discussing Evolution, 
or Christianity, or the Sonnets of Shakespeare, or the 
Trapanese Origin of the ‘ Odyssey,’ but when he is meander- 
ing along, endlessly, paradoxically, in the act of written 
conversation about everything at large and nothing in 
particular, with himself as the central theme.” 

“Himself as central theme!” It is 
HIMSELF not noticeably true of Sir Edmund Gosse : 
AS CENTRAL he is not always so remorsely auto- 
THEME. biographical. And yet, subdued but 
alert, screened but all-watching, quiet 
but ever-whispering, motionless but imminent, him- 
self is at the centre and himself is his subject. 
Not otherwise could he write so attractively. Person- 
ality is our search, even if we have sought, and 
wearied of, ideas. There is a Gosse angle (scarce 
angular perhaps, but let that pass) in modern 
criticism ; there is a Gosse way and note, with a 
singular attractive mingling of pleasant and sharp, a 
vivid recollection from a wider experience of men and 
books than many of us can command, and a neat, 
pointed prose. For the best revelation of his own 
personality, nevertheless, you must turn from his 
criticism to his “ Father and Son.”* It was published 
anonymously in 1907, the author demurely withdrawn 
from detection, and seen at once to be an admirable 
book ; and later, when the authorship was avowed it 
was recognised as a permanent addition to the delightful 
shelf-full of books that contains Boswell and “ Tristram 
Shandy,” Lamb’s Letters, Gray’s and FitzGerald’s. 
It is a small exquisite portrait of a son who revealed 
himself innocently, shyly, engagingly, in writing with 
equal fondness and candour of his father. 


* “ Father and Son: A Study in Two Temperaments.’"’ By 
Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


AND HIS WORK.* 


By Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


UTCHERS, publicans, boxers, bookmakers, jockeys, 
costermongers resemble their work ; so also do 
deans, stockbrokers and inferior painters and poets. 
Writers as a rule do not resemble their work. Without 


* “ The Reckless Lady.”’ By Sir Philip Gibbs.—‘‘ Ten Years 
After.”” By Sir Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. each. (Hutchinson.)— 
‘“ The Romance of Empire.’’ By Sir Philip Gibbs. ‘‘ Knowledge 
is Power.” By Sir Philip Gibbs, 10s. 6d, each. (Hutchinson.) 


knowledge of his fiction, one would take Mr. Arnold 
Bennett for the head of a business college ; and Mr. 
Wells might be almost anything middle-class rather 
than one of the world’s very first-class intellects. 

There are exceptions in the tendency of nature to 
outwardly express a classification of species. The 
merest glance at the eager and ascetic face of Sir Philip 
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Gibbs conveys an impression of intellect finely used. 
One might say he was a superfine surgeon but for the 
over-sensitivity of the mouth; he might be hastily 
grouped as a lawyer, but for the enthusiasm of his eyes. 
No; Sir Philip is unmistakably one who is associated 
with the magic of words. He looks like a poet, but what- 
ever of poetry is in his tense spirit goes into his prose. 

I met Philip Gibbs first on the staff of that unfortunate 
paper, the Tribune, on which great sums were spent 
without any tangible good result for the proprietor. 
Even then, at the very 
beginning of his career in the 
higher ranks of journalism, 
one easily foresaw the man 
destined for the right kind 
of success. He was very 
serious then, and I fancy 
a little priggish—almost 
necessary crimes in a young 
man of talent. After the 
wreck of the Tribune Gibbs 
served for a space on the 
Daily Mail. It was for 
the Daily Chronicle, however, 
that he achieved his great- 
est things in journalism. 
Superficially no man seemed 
more ill-fitted for a war 
correspondent. Slight in 
physique, with the pale, 
aloof aspect of the scholar 
and recluse, Gibbs appeared 
a man for whom the realities 
of war and the exigencies 
of work in it would be too 
much. 

Of course he falsified this 
summing-up by externals. 
No man of all the capable correspondents who followed 
the fortunes of the Great War in their bloodiest fields 
did better or more work than Gibbs. After a day that 
might have exhausted a Hercules, it was his invariably 
successful nightly task to get a couple of columns across 
the wires—columns of perfect English, describing with 
picturesque force the facts of conflict. That work 
alone would have made sufficient reputation for one 
man, and richly deserved the knightly honour it 
obtained. But Gibbs was, and is, something more 
than a great journalist. During the years before the 
war he had written a number of novels which had 
secured him some little reputation. It was only, how- 
ever, with ‘“‘ The Middle of the Road ”’ that he gained 
his first great success in fiction, followed up by “ Heirs 
Apparent.” 

In “ The Reckless Lady” his vein continues. Like 
its post-war predecessors, it deals with social conditions 
since the ‘‘ Cease Fire!” in 1918; it deals with them 
honestly, courageously and justly. People who can 
only see blacks and whites in any controversy are 
irritated by Gibbs’s absolute fairness to all and sundry. 
Personally I think he is much too chivalrous to the 
sullen Germans, but he knows much more about them 
than I do, and I respect his judgment even while I 
marvel at his quixotism, 


In “ The Reckless Lady ”’ he is also appreciative of 
the Americans, and he does not forget to say that 
despised and loathed Russia gave two million lives to 
the cause of the Allies. Like Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Sir Philip Gibbs always sees the other fellow’s point of 
view. This holds of everything he writes. We cannot 
all love the Americans in the way they would like us 
to adore and revere them, but no one perusing “ The 
Reckless Lady ”’ carefully can maintain the prejudice 
that the sons of Columbia deliberately came too late 
into the war and got out 
of it everything there was to 
be had. Sir Philip gives us 
in Edward Hillier a young 
American who is as decent 
as any young Englishman 
possibly can be; and one 
feels that there are lots of 
Hilliers in America. 

It would be grossly unfair 
to deal with “The Reck- 
less Lady” as if it were 
all purpose and no novel. 
Those who want a_ brace 
of love stories—happy and 
unhappy—have got them 
here. I thought—and still 
think—that pretty Mrs. 
Fleming was the reckless one 
rather than her daughter 
Sylvia, butitis to the daughter 
that Sir Philip devotes most 
of his attention. Sylvia 
and her brother, Stephen, 
have loving care and the 
leisured means to happiness 

Sir Philip Gibbs. from their devoted and 
beautiful mother. It never 
occurs to them to ask where the money comes from, or 
to cross-examine their happy provider about her 
husband, their remote and neglectful parent. As a 
matter of strange fact, reckless Mrs. Fleming keeps 
the luxuries going by successful gaming at Monte Carlo. 
She has never taken anything from Colonel Fleming, 
whom she had left—accompanied—because he was too 
cold and severe. 

When ruin comes to his gamesome wife, Colonel 
Fleming at last intervenes and insists on endowing the 
girl and boy quite handsomely. It is somewhat un- 
grateful of Mrs. Fleming not to let him have constant 
access to his family. However the Colonel is fairly 
satisfied, as he adores his daughter. Then the poor 
man dies—really a poor man—and Sylvia marries 
Edward, whom she really loves, though she has a 
sentimental attachment for Neville Lacey, a soldier 
man with a limited vocabulary but fine ideals. 

Young Mrs. Hillier is quite happy, for a beginning, 
in Great Rapids, which is frightfully new and entirely 
American. Edward Hillier worships his young wife, 
but he has his business to look after, and Sylvia gets 
out of the prosy set into a silly one and turns the head 
of the French boy, Vauban—quite innocently. When 
the young idiot commits suicide from pique there is 
much scandal in the elder Hillier circle. Sylvia gets 
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desperate and resolves to fly from Great Rapids with 
the assistance of Neville, who travels a mighty distance 
from Alberta to see what she means. Then Sylvia 
discovers she is going to have a baby, and gets back to 
her husband’s home town again like a good little 
wife. ... 

Like most outlines, this sketch does inadequate 
justice to Sir Philip’s novel, whose commanding interest 
lies in its views and its characterisation. 

The disillusioned coming together of Colonel Fleming 
and his too adventurous wife is done at once subtly and 
simply. The Colonel has mellowed a good deal, but 
Helen remembers him as he was, and she shares the 
anger of all tender-hearted people towards him for his 
summary slaughter of Indian revolutionaries. The 
author, who I am sure has no fondness for such methods 
of expression, gives the scapegoat of the militarist 
system in India ample opportunity for justifying him- 
self. He can see Colonel Fleming’s side of the case—a 
very hard case. 

Sir Philip Gibbs’s sympathies are Radical, but he 
holds the scales evenly between Sidney Swinton, the 
Socialist from Battersea, and Neville Lacey, whose 
traditions are sheerly aristocratic. When Swinton 
speaks bitterly of men limping about London in 
quest of work they can’t find, of ex-Tommies drifting 
into down-and-outs while their haggard wives are 
sitting distracted in hovels with underfed kids, Langton 
pleads that man for.man his crowd are as meritorious, 
and urges that some of the “ one-pip’’ lads from the 
public schools would be glad to earn three pounds a 
week sweeping up the streets. 

Sylvia finds America rather trying: ‘‘ The Americans 
were great idealists. It seemed to her, before many 
months had passed in Great Rapids, that she was being 
suffocated with idealism’’—and also choked with 
“ uplift.” 

Always on the side of tolerance and goodwill, Sir 
Philip somehow persuades us that there is a lot of fine 
purpose and sound action behind all this American 
cant. He has the idea that in every nation there are 
honest, altruistic, Christian men who are out for the 
world’s betterment. He is opposed to any national 
feeling which expresses itself only in terms of hate. 
And yet he can understand the hatred, and had made 
up his mind that it all comes from a want of under- 
standing. 

That gospel, outlined in “ The Reckless Lady,’ is 
conveyed clearly and definitely in ‘‘ Ten Years After,” 
which compares the high ideals and spiritual union 
of all classes among the British people in the early years 
of the war with the disillusions that followed. This 
most notable volume is also a survey of the mental and 
economic conditions of all Europe—the disappointment, 
the bitterness and the agony of an imperfect peace, 
with its outcrop of envy, hatred and uncharitableness, 
class vendettas, the beggaring of states and individuals, 
and the ruin of whole peoples. Its moral is that further 
wars will mean the entire disappearance of civilisation. 

The coming of the Great War as it affected England, 
he writes : 


“Was a call to the secret courage of the soul, a dedica- 
tion to service and sacrifice. . . . It was as though the 


nation had been shaken by a great wind in which the Voice 
of God was heard. In those first days—and months— 
there was no degradation of the height to which the spirit 
of the British people was uplifted. Even their enemies 
admit that. The petty, squalid, rotten things of life fell 
from them.” 


With as poignant an appreciation Sir Philip recalls 
the spirit of France on the day war was declared : 


““In Paris there was the hush of souls who looked into 
the face of great death. In the streets men were parting 
from their women—for the last time. Some wept—not 
many—after the kiss of eternity. In those days France 
seemed to be divine in courage, in sacrifice, in suffering. 
Anarchists, revolutionists, the scum of the underworld, 
the poor drabs, were cleansed of all evil for a time, by love 
and passion—for France.”’ 


When the first British troops appeared the French 
went mad with joy, kissing them with streaming tears, 
flinging flowers to them, giving them fruit, as those 
boys, clean-shaven, bronzed, smart, laughing, singing 
“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” went forward to 
be killed, wounded, maimed, blinded, broken, as most 
of them were before the end, and some very soon. 
“Have the French people forgotten, or have we?” 
asks Sir Philip sorrowfully. 

At long last, when the Central Powers and the Allies 
seemed to have fought to a standstill, but while 
Germany was still straining every nerve to break the 
Western lines, the Americans came in. In France and 
Flanders Sir Philip Gibbs saw the arrival of the first 
U.S.A. troops, and then the huge following tide of men, 
behind the lines of the fighting front. After three 
hundred years the New World had come to the rescue 
of the Old. Sir Philip pays his tribute to the raw troops 
of the great Republic, with their inexperienced generals. 
They fought with valour, they suffered great losses. 
Fresh to the fray, with all the enthusiasm of new 
crusaders, they made their weight felt. The Americans, 
too, young and eager, believed in the coming of a new 
heaven on earth when force would cease and when 
justice for all races and all men should rule the world in 
mercy and comradeship. 

After the peace, the great bitterness, the return to 
class warfare, the greed of the profiteer and the cynicism 
of the parasite, the world hopelessly divided against 
itself. Well, perhaps not quite hopelessly. Sir Philip 
Gibbs has trust in a new day in asking us to remember 
the splendour and the spirit of the youth that died for 
ideals not yet fulfilled. 

It was a timely thought of Messrs. Hutchinson to 
issue an enlarged and revised edition of ‘“ The Romance 
of Empire” from the hand of Sir Philip Gibbs. In 
this retrospect of the rise of the great Commonwealth 
of Britain at home and beyond the seas, he tells of 
the coming of sea-power in England to its magnificent 
flowering in Elizabethan days, of the founding of the 
English power in Canada, India, New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa, and of the early pioneers whose 
heroisms, travails and triumphs made that great 
assemblage of free nations, linked by a thousand ties, 
which constitutes a greater Empire than that of Rome 
at her proudest. ‘‘ The Romance of Empire ’’ was safe 
in the hands of such a recorder. 
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G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


By Francis D. GRIERSON. 


O many men the production of some thirty novels, 
running in some cases to four volumes each, would 

be a sufficient task for a lifetime. To G. W. M. Reynolds 
they represented almost the occupation of his leisure 


hours. Yet, to take only one of his works, “ Old ° 


London ’’ must be, at the most modest estimate, at 
least three hundred and fifty thousand words in length. 

The career of George William MacArthur Reynolds 
was a very interesting one. The son of a naval captain, 
he was born at Sandwich on July 23rd, 1814. After 
some schooling at Ashford he was sent to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst in 1828, but apparently 
military life had no charms for him, for a couple of 
years later he left Sandhurst and began to travel over 
what was at that time a comparatively mysterious 
ground to Englishmen—the Continent. During this 
time he did some translations, and acquired much 
information and atmosphere that was of great value to 
him in later years, notably in the writing of “ Modern 
Literature of France,” published in 1839. His first 
novel, ‘‘ The Youthful Impostor,’ was published four 
years previously. 

Returning to his native land, he commenced to lead 
a life of extraordinary mental activity. About the year 
1847 he became editor of the London Journal, in which 
was published one of his novels. Reynolds's Miscellany 
made its appearance later in the same year and was 
issued for twenty-three years, during which period he 
wrote many stories for it. 

Reynolds was a keen politician ; not as the word is 
used to-day, but in the sense of an earnest student of 
affairs and one ready to jeopardise even his personal 
security for his convictions. He was for some years 
connected with the London Dispatch—a contributor to 
the Dictionary of National Biography believes that he 
was in charge of the department of foreign intelligence 
of that journal, a supposition 


himself prominently with the Chartist extremists, but 
in later life his political blood appears to have cooled 
and he returned to his journalistic labours. It was 
in 1850 that he started, in succession to Reynolds's 
Political Instructor, that well-known journal, Rey- 
nolds’s Weekly Newspaper, which is, of course, still 
very much in existence. 

He died on June 17th, 1879, at Woburn Square, in 
the Bloomsbury district of London. 

Reynolds was an extraordinarily prolific writer. In 
addition to countless articles he produced novel after 
novel with astonishing vigour and versatility. For 
instance “‘ Old London ”’ is a wonderful picture of the 
days of Alsatia, with bullies and cut-throats, fine ladies 
and bewigged noblemen, cadgers and cut-purses, and a 
new adventure on every page. ‘“‘ The Loves of the 
Harem,”’ on the other hand, is a tale of Constantinople, 
and “‘ Pope Joan,” suggested by the story of the woman 
who became Pope in the Middle Ages, has the old motif 
of a woman impersonating a man. 

In ‘“‘ The Rye House Plot’”’ Reynolds plunges deep 
into the sea of political intrigues. It may not be 
an absolutely accurate schedule of events, but after all 
history itself is not always strictly reliable, and the 
author may be forgiven if he has put his own construc- 
tion on the results of events of which he was not in truth 
a witness. 

““Mary Price”’ is in complete contrast. Here we 
have the life story of a domestic servant ; one with an 
unusual history, it is true ; the “ mystery’ beloved of 
the three volume novelist—but a domestic servant 
nevertheless. Of all his novels there is perhaps none 
in which his sympathy, his comprehension of the 
nobilities and frailties of human nature are more fully 
expressed. He does not mince matters; some of his 
pictures of the vices of upper and under worlds alike 

are the complement in words 


not unlikely in view of his 
knowledge of the Continent. 
There is no doubt that he 
was deeply sympathetic 
towards foreign revolutionary 
movements, and bitterly 
attacked Louis Philippe. 

At the great demonstration 
held in Trafalgar Square in 
March, 1848, to demand the 
repeal of the income tax law, 
Reynolds presided, and was 
afterwards escorted by enthus- 
iastic crowds to the house in 
which he was then living in 
Wellington Street, from the 
balcony of which he addressed 
themob. Not long afterwards 
he presided at a meeting held 
on Kennington Common to 
express public sympathy with 
the French revolutionaries. 


of Hogarth’s “ Rake’s 
Progress”’ and Gin Lane.” 
The drab of the streets is as 
faithfully drawn as the 
innocent girl; yet he does 
not offend. There are at times 
a power of expression and 
an eloquence of phrase that 
express the intellect of the 
man. His novels are not dull ; 
there is nothing of that solidity 
that made Lytton’s work, 
greater as it is, incline to 
heaviness. Reynolds literally 
crammed his books with 
incident. 
“The Pickwick Papers” 
had scarcely finished their 
serial appearance when 
Reynolds created a good deal 
of stir by writing a story of the 
adventures of the immortal 


For some years he identified 


G. W. M. Reynolds. Mr. Pickwick in France, and 
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producing it in similar periodical parts. Dickens him- 
self was furious to see his characters thus annexed and 
introduced into another novelist’s story ; but apparently 
he had no legal remedy; and Reynolds's piratical venture 
is trenchantly dismissed by the anonymous author of 
“Charles Dickens, the Story of His Life’’ in these 
words : 


“In February, 1838, Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds started a 
monthly ‘ Pickwick Abroad; or, A Tour in France,’ illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill. As a curiosity it deserves to 
be read, if only to see the immense difference existing 
between the two books.” 


But Mr. Saintsbury, I believe, has said he considers 
Reynolds’s Wellerisms equal to those of “‘ Boz ”’ himself. 

Probably the most successful of all Reynolds’s novels 
was ‘“ The Mysteries of London.” After writing four 
volumes of this he disagreed with his publishers, and 
of the two remaining volumes the fifth was written by 
Thomas Miller—who wrote other novels of his own that 
are still readable—and the sixth by Laman Blanchard. 
That dispute between Reynolds and his publishers 
revealed the fact that he was offered {5 for each weekly 
instalment if he would continue the work, and as at 
that time, according to Thomas Frost (another writer 
of such romances), ten shillings for each weekly instal- 
ment was considered reasonable payment, it is evident 
that the ability, or at all events the popularity of 
Reynolds was something to be reckoned with. 

Thackeray in one of his lectures made a reference to 
him which is worth quoting ; speaking first in America 
and later in this country, he said : 


‘There was a book which had an immense popularity 


. in which the Mysteries of the Court of London were 
said to be unveiled by a gentleman who, I suspect, knows 
as much about the Court of London as he does about that 
of Pekin. Years agoI treated myself to sixpennyworth 
of this performance at a railway station, and found poor 
dear George IV, our late most religious and gracious King, 
occupied in the most flagitious designs against the trades- 
men’s families in his metropolitan city. A couple of years 
later I took sixpennyworth more of the same delectable 
history: George IV was still at work, still ruining the 
peace of tradesmen’s families ; he had been at it for two 
whole years, and a bookseller at the Brighton station told 
me that this book was by many times the most popular of 
all periodical tales then published, because, says he, * it 
lashes the aristocracy’! 


This is certainly scathing enough, but Reynolds’s 
novels afforded amusement to thousands; he vied in 
popularity with Dickens and Ainsworth, and his vogue 
was more transitory even than Ainsworth’s has proved ; 
but he is still worth reading, and has given me more 
pleasure than I can find in many novels by present-day 
authors who are as popular now as he was in the days 
when Dickens was his rival. His novels are not easily 
obtainable ; here and there you may, by a lucky 
chance, pick up one of the old paper-covered, many- 
paged productions of the John Dicks Press ; the type 
is small, but remarkably clear and free from typo- 
graphical errors. A bookseller told the present writer 
that he was unable to get hold of any but the few he then 
had in stock (which few the writer promptly bought !), 
although he had received many requests for them. The 
habitué of second-hand shops, when next he takes his 
walks abroad, should keep his eye open for any of 
Reynolds’s works ; if he finds and reads one he will 
want more. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
FEBRUARY, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ;_ the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II].—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


IIJ.—A Prize OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best original limerick on the Cross Words 
Puzzle. 


IV.—A PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.— A copy of THE Bookman will be sent fost free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY, 1925. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is awarded 
to Lucy Malleson, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensing- 
ton, W.14, for the following : 


MAGIC. 


As I was passing down the Strand 

I heard a ragged hawker cry, 

Snowdrops and violets, who'll buy ? ”’ 
And as I watched, on either hand 


Went men and women bowed with care, 
With drooping head and lagging feet, 
Nor knew that all that City street 

Was suddenly divinely fair 


Because there moved among the throng 
One who was clad in hawker’s guise, 
Who sold the Keys of Paradise 

And bartered Heaven for a song. 
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They did not know those hearts of gold 
Were God-begotten, magical, 

Nor guessed that there, among them all, 
Eternal things were bought and sold. 


For, cumbered with the cares of men, 

How should they pierce that strange disguise, 
And, seeing beauty in those eyes, 

Know God was pleading with them then ? 


We also select for printing : 


E. TO M. 


And when she plays— 
The gates of life, death, love stand open wide, 
With glory shining from the further side ; 
I hear the silver-stepping feet of days. 


And when she sings— 
The crescent moon looks down upon the sea, 
Where rose-leaf shallops sail away to me ; 
A harp that is of Heaven faintly rings. 


(Marion Elizabeth Stark, 41, Beecher Hall, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.) 


THE TWO ROADS 


I know a little road that runs 

By hidden ways apart, ; 

Through sunny glade and shady dell, 
Right to the forest’s heart. 

And now tho’ Winter’s tempests rage, 
And all the trees are bare, 

Could I but go, 

Full well I know 

That Spring would meet me there ! 


I know another road that goes 

Beyond the night and day, 

Beyond the furthest star that shines 
Upon the Milky Way. 

And tho’ the world seem dark and drear, 
And life but toil and care, 

Yet this I know, 

Whene’er I go, 

Love will be waiting there. 


(W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham.) 
THE FIDDLER. 


He fiddled down the narrow street 
Between the barrows tripping, 
The merry haunting little air 
Round older hearts went gripping, 
And sent the little urchins’ feet 
A-hopping and a-skipping. 


He fiddled through 
the weary town, 

Set every pulse a- 
throbbing, 

From windows 
quickly thrown 
up wide 

Out came the 
heads a-bobbing, 

And some folk 
laughed as he 
went by, 

And some folk fell 
to sobbing. 


+ Across the waste 


and to the sea, 
Mrs. Phyllis 


He fiddled merry- 


Megroz, hearted, 
whose new book of poems “The Silver Bride” The children idl y 
(Selwyn & Blount) = ae in last month's drifted back 


To games that they 
had started. 

I wonder why he 
left with me 

The sense of joy 
departed. 


(I. M. Maunder, 
68, Lessar Avenue, 
S.W.4.) 


We specially 
commend the 
lyrics by Alice M. 
Reekers (South 
Attica), 
Montague (Lon- 


L 


Photo by H. Walter 
Barnett. 


Mrs. Beatrice 

Kean Seymour, 

don WwW ) Ww whose new novel, “The Romantic Tradition,” 


fad Messrs. Chapman & Hall are publishing shortly. 
Willis (Alton), 


Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), Mrs. Laurence Groom 
(Regent’s Park), C. Denison Smith (Wakefield), Liam 
P. Clancy (London, N.), Una Malleson (London, W.), 


. Sholto O. G. Douglas (Blackheath), Irene Wintle 


(Newport), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), May 
Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), Esther Holcomb (Kansas), 
Norah F. Tompkins (Winslow), Francis O’Grady (South 
Croydon), Helena Derezinska (Alsace), Richard Tucker 
(Tavistock), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson (London), Sadie C. 
Clay (Wakefield), Ada F. Strike (Worthing), Freda I. 
Noble (Walthamstow), E. Isobel Cumming (Birming- 
ham), Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Mrs. Agnes 
E. M. Baker (Kilburn), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), David 
C. Wren (Whitehaven), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), H. F. 
Smart (London, S.E.), Elgar Owen (Muswell Hill), E. D. 
Bangay (Chesham), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
W. H. Williams-Treffgarne (Hampstead), Wilfred G. 
Brown (Esher), Teresa B. Noble (Forest Rise), Elizabeth 
Cluer (Pinner), Mary C. Mair (Leatherhead), Jessie Jack- 
son (Wanstead), Katharine Ripley (London, W.), Olive 
Florence Crowe (Hanwell), ‘“‘ Peter Palin” (Lymington), 
I. May (Ashford), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Ethel 
Mannin (Merton Park), Constance Morgan (Hampstead), 
John I. Morrison (Ealing), K. L. D. Saunders (Bourne- 
mouth), Mary McLeod (Edinburgh), Dorothy Hope 
(Southwold), E. I. Carter (Barnes), Maud Shields 
(Market Rasen). 


IIl.—Tue Priz—E or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 
23, Cambray, Cheltenham, for the following : 


THE RECKLESS LADY. By Sir Putip Grass. 
(Hutchinson.) 


““ There was a young lady of Riga, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger.” 
Limerick. 


We also select for printing : 


THE GREAT HUNGER. By Jouan Bojer. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘** But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none !”’ 
Nursery Rhyme. 


THE KISS. By G. B. Burein. (Hutchinson.) 
““ Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me.” 
Leicu Hunt, Jenny Kiss'd Me. 
(Kathleen M. Hill, 7, Handside Close, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts.) 


UNDER THE EIDER-DOWN. By MarcGaret WItson. 
(Stockwell.) 


“*Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain 
You have wak’d me too soon, I must slumber again.” 


Isaac Watts, The Sluggard. 
Catfish,” 35, Raglan Road, Dublin.) 
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THE RECKLESS LADY. By Sir Puiip Gispss. 
(Hutchinson.) 


she plunged boldly.” 

Hoop, The Bridge of Sighs. 
(John L. Pearmain, 24, South Hill Park Gardens, 

Hampstead, N.W.3.) 


EAGER FOOTSTEPS. Anne E. Witson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Three blind mice! See how they run 
They all run after the farmer’s wife.”’ 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(L. Bruce, 3, Charles Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex.) 


III.—Tur PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
reconciliation after a quarrel is awarded to 
Mary E. Hind, of Trafalgar, Netley Abbey, 
Southampton, for the following : 


THE PRODIGAL SON’S RETURN. 


And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet. 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat and be merry ; 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 


St. Luke. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
received from Faith C. Fletcher (Birmingham), Mary 
Schroeder (Cambridge), L. Bruce (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
Mrs. M. B. Trott (Bideford), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), 
Eileen Wildish (West Worthing), Richard Wildish (Crow- 
hurst), Nancy D. M. Pye (Tettenhall Wood), Phyllis E. 
Noble (Forest Rise), Jean L. Russell (Edinburgh), Wil- 
fred B. Whitaker (Gravesend), Ruby Burnaby (London, 
S.W.), W. H. A. Webb (King’s Lynn), Irene Alcock 
(Manchester), N. Stuart Shepherd (Worcester), Anita 
Calderton (Manchester), Marion E. Burton (Dudley), 
Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), R. I. Richards 
(Bideford), W. H. Edge (Stockport), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Dorothy E. Norman-Smith (Billericay), 
Annie P. Pearson (Halifax). 


IV.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to A. H. M. 


Peacock, St. Ann’s, King’s Lynn, for the follow- 
ing : 


THE CROWDED STREET. By Wrnirrep HoLpGate. 
(Bodley Head.) 


An interesting story and a wonderful study of character. 
It treats of ordinary folk but they are all made so interest- 
ing that one longs for a whole story of every one. The shy 
little heroine Muriel, longing for goodness and service, is a 
pathetic figure. All life’s chances seem to pass her by, yet 
she is a failure only because her surroundings are wrong. 
When at last she escapes these and shares life with Delia, 
she finds herself by losing herself in work for others. There 
is sadness in the book, but also real humour, and a thought- 
fulness which makes it very beautiful. 


We also select for printing :— 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SPIRITUAL 
IDEAL. 


By Apter. (Appleton.) 


This book deals with objective ideals which ‘‘ correspond 
to certain deep needs felt by many ”’ and it should be read 
by scientists, philosophers, sociologists and Jaymen. The 
language is clear. The motif stands out in its freshness and 
naked truth. Six lectures delivered at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in 1923 are here produced in book form for a wider 


<<. and let us hope that this public will assimilate and 


ork for the ideals presented in the lectures entitled ‘“‘ De 
Profundis,” The Spiritual Ideal,” ‘‘ Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Social 
Reconstruction,” ‘“‘ Society of Mankind” and “ Attitude 
Toward Life.” 


(Jacob Kaye, 7, Darlington Street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT. 
By Sir Ernest Law. (Bell.) 


This is a book which makes one long to visit Hampton 
Court daily—till it is known in all the aspects shown by 
Sir Ernest Law from his intimate studies of the old Palace 
and its records. There are no dull pages, for the very 
life and colour of Tudor and Stuart England are in the 
detail he has collected, and presented in this fascinating 
form. The chapters on that great statesman, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and his tragic downfall, are of peculiar interest, 
but they leave us with little toleration for the royal 
ruffian whom he served too well. 


(Muriel Kent, Glenfield, Torquay, Devon.) 


SERENA BLANDISH, or THE DIFFICULTY OF 
GETTING MARRIED. 


By A Lapy or Qua.tity. (Heinemann.) 


In this world of shoddy countesses and sham counts, 
where men utter ‘dishonourable proposals’’ almost 
mechanically, and women admit with exhausted tears that 
it is easier to obtain a lover than a husband, Serena 
Blandish seems the only completely human figure. Simple 
as Desdemona, and almost as unfortunate, she carries 
with her, for all her incredible easiness of virtue, a virginally 
fresh atmosphere of trusting youth and diffidence. Perhaps 
that is why this book, in spite of its almost exasperatingly 
flippant impropriety of general tone, leaves the reader with 
a deep impression of the pathos of Serena’s sordid tragedy 
of frustration. 


(E. H. Cope, Hopkinson House, Vincent Square, S.W.1.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by L. Bruce (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Ethelwyn Laurence 
(Los Angeles), Roger Lloyd (Manchester), A. M. Count 
(King’s Lynn), Bertue van Thal (Hampstead), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), S. S. Wright (Bickley), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Manchester), Sybil G. Dean (Exmouth), G. E. 
Wakerley (West Bridgford), Isobel Cumming (Birming- 
ham), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Margery Porter 
(Edinburgh), Robert Winthrop (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
A. L. Ralphs (Abergavenny), H. F. Smart (London, $.E.), 
A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
Florence B. Hancock (Bath), M. A. Sully (Gloucester), 
Barbara Goolder (London), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
F. G. Peacey (Churchdown), Gladys H. Langford 
(Hackney), Mrs. Alice M. Reekers (South Africa), J. 
Cuthbert Scott (Cheltenham), Margaret Owen (Whit- 
stable), Ruby Burnaby (London, S.W.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to William Idris 
Evans, 71, Broomwood Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.1I. 
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WILLIAM ARCHER: 


By GEORGE SAMPSON, 


HEN I lately wrote a eulogy of William Archer 
in these columns, I spoke of him as one whose 
eminence as a creative critic of the drama needed to 
be pointed out to an age in which the fashionable mind, 
like the fashionable female, is distinctly thin. I had 
scarcely finished describing him as overlooked when 
he became famous, not in- 
deed as an intellectual, but 
as the author of a success- 
ful “ play of situation ’’—one 
of the very best “ crawlers ”’ 
I have ever seen. A new 
existence seemed to have 
opened for him; and when, 
a few weeks ago, I saw him 
in a club dining-room in 
deep conclave with the 
manager of our largest home 
of dramatic sensation, I 
anticipated another “ Green 
Goddess’ on an even larger 
scale. But “that fell ser- 
geant, Death” (if I may 
borrow a phrase from another 
dramatist and dramatic critic) 
has arrested all such adven- 
tures. 

It may be observed 
that I have hinted here (and 
elsewhere) at the mental 
meagreness of the younger 
generation. The charge 
should really be made against 
others. I think this younger 
generation (like all the 
other younger generations) is sound enough. What is 
wrong with the present generation is that it lets the 
purveyors of its current literary and dramatic amuse- 
ments assume its brainlessesss both as a fact and as an 
ideal. The ultimate term of contempt to-day is “ high- 
brow”; yet every contemporary writer of repute 
appeals to a “‘high-brow” audience. The younger 
generation is naturally and properly “ high-brow,” 
and should not let journalistic peers and theatrical 
managers bully it into being monkey-minded. Let me 
give a tiny, personal instance. The other day I was 
asked to write an article for a popular paper. My 
opening paragraph ran to fourteen lines of print in the 
proof; but, as published, it was broken into five 
distinct paragraphs. I believed that readers had 
brains enough to follow an argument through fourteen 
lines. The editor believed that his readers hadn't brains 
enough for more than three at a time. Which is right ? 

This apparent digression is not irrelevant; for I 
observed in several of the obituary notices a tendency 
to fix upon Archer the abhorrent term “ high-brow,”’ as 
if it were derogatory. One writer, indeed, actually 
called him “‘dull.’”’ How familiar that sounded! In the 
early nineties, when journalists like Clement Scott were 
yelping at the heels of Ibsen and his translator, ‘‘ dull” 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


A LAST TRIBUTE. 


was their favourite term of contempt. Their articles 
consisted of this one statement, disguised and varied 
for different occasions: ‘‘ People go to the theatre to 
be amused. The plays of Ibsen are not amusing. 
They are dull.” 

Now if “ dull” is taken as the opposite of “ funny,” 
then the charge against 
Archer must be cheerfully 
admitted. William Archer 
was not a funny writer. 
He did not assume the pose 
of an idiot writing for other 
idiots. He did not use 
Americanese. He wrote his 
critical articles for the 
countrymen of Shakespeare. 
He expected them to take 
serious things seriously and 
(what is not always the same 
thing) he expected them 
te take trivial things triv- 
ially. The text from which 
he was continually preach- 
ing was this: “ The theatre 
is a place for noble and 
serious art; you have turned it 
into the last abode of sham, 
humbug and unreality.’’ 
Ibsen was part of his text. 
Here, he said in effect, is a 
man whose work is true both 
to the stage and to life. 
Cannot we have an English 
drama that is true both to 
the stage and life? The 
answer came in the work of Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker 
and their successors, to say nothing of the Irish drama 
which, national as it was, could not be untouched by 
the general influence. 

The young journalist who, in obedience to the fashion 
of brainlessness, called Archer “ dull” can scarcely 
have known that for several years the solidly serious 
articles of Archer on drama appeared next to the 
amusingly serious articles of Shaw on music—a test 
that none of our present “ low-brow”’ critics could 
survive for a fortnight. Moreover, the written words 
abide as a refutation. Let the reader take up the five 
volumes of “‘ The Theatrical World ”’ and see for himself 
how much “ dullness ’’ they contain. 

A last word. William Archer, who some years ago 
wrote a handsome tribute to the younger poets of that 
day, was at all times generous in his attitude towards 
contemporary literature. When we last talked together 
(swapping, as usual, our views about detective stories), 
he recommended to me, in very strong terms, a serious 
novel lately published. Knowing what Archer’s praise 
was worth, I got the book and found a very beautiful 
and moving story. It was “ The Constant Nymph,” 
by Margaret Kennedy. I hope the author will be 
pleased by a great man’s praise. 


Mr. William Archer. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMAN, St. PAuL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted ‘for his consideration. 


Anyone can compile an anthology of poetry, but 
that it is not easy to compile a good anthology 
you may know from the fact that Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury’”’ is almost the only one 
that has taken a per- 


academic, his choice included Moore and Cowper, 
Southey and Colley Cibber, while Mr. Binyon has 
not only excusably ignored poets of their quality, 
but has taken no account of several who rank, I 
think, higher than some he has given us. I may 
be wrong, but it seems to me the collection would 
have gained in value and fullness if the seven poems 
by Emily Bronté had been reduced to three or four, 
so that room might have been made for something 
of Oscar Wilde’s, of W. E. Henley’s and of Thomas 

Ashe’s ;_ and if, instead 


manent place in our 
literature. To produce 
a continuation of that 
one standard anthology 
which should ade- 
quately carry on the 
work of Palgrave from 
1850, the date at which 
he stopped, down to 
the present day, was 
an admirable and a 
difficult under- 
taking, and this was 
the task Mr. Laurence 
Binyon set himself 
when he started to 


of eight or ten averagely 
good poems by certain 
of our living poets, there 
had been one or two by 
John Drinkwater, John 
Freeman, Edward 
Shanks, Muriel Stuart, 
G. K. Chesterton, Sir 
A. T. Quiller - Couch, 
Katharine Tynan and 
Alfred Noyes, who are 
all absent. Of poets 
recently dead, Francis 
Ledwidge, T. W. H. 
Crosland and Richard 
Middleton are also 


select and arrange 

“The Golden Treasury 

of Modern Lyrics” (7s. 6d.; Macmillan). A poet 
himself and a critic of fine and fastidious taste, no 
one is better equipped than Mr. Binyon for work 
such as this, and if one accepts his new Golden 
Treasury as representing his personal preferences, 
his choice, from among the songs and lyrics written 
in the last eighty years or so, of such as appeal 
specially to himself, it is an interesting and an 
excellent anthology. But one feels that to be in 
the Palgrave tradition and make a bid for the 
immortality that has rewarded his labours, the 
collection should have taken a wider range and 
been more generally representative. Palgrave did 
not narrow his choice to what pleased only his own 
exclusive taste ; he took counsel with Tennyson and 
others, and was probably guided at times by judg- 
ments that were as good as though differing from 
his own, and this has helped to make his book a 
real treasury of the best poetry in a variety of kinds 
that may not all satisfy any one judgment, but 
among them satisfy many judgments that are 
equally qualified though they are not all in agree- 
ment. These are the larger lines on which Palgrave 
worked in order to make his book authentically 
representative, and the enduring fame of it justifies 
his catholicity. Though his own poetry was very 


Miss Flora KlickKmann. 


missing. These omis- 
sions must needs qualify 
the representative character such an anthology must 
have if it is to take any abiding place as a comple- 
mentary and companion volume to Palgrave’s. The 
book is so good that I feel it would be worth while 
to remedy these defects and give it an approximate 
completeness in a new edition. 


I take the first opportunity of adding mine to 
the multitude of congratulations that have gone to 
Sir James Frazer (who received the coveted O.M.), 
and to Sir Edmund Gosse and Sir John Adams, on 
whom the honour of knighthood was conferred in 
the New Year Honours List. Sir John Adams is 
still abroad, and when I heard from him the other 
day was on the eve of leaving Australia for South 
Africa. He resigned his position as Professor of Edu- 
cation at London University, nearly two years ago, 
to undertake a series of lecture tours in America, New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa, whence he will 
return to America to resume his lectures at Berkeley 
University, California and, later, to lecture at 
Harvard. He is a great schoolmaster who has ren- 
dered invaluable services to education, and has found 
time, in spite of being burdened with many activi- 
ties, to contribute much to the press and to be the 
author of several standard works on teaching. 
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Miss Flora Klickmann has written other books, 
but “ The Carillon of Scarpa,” which Messrs. Putnam 
are publishing this month, is her first novel. It is 
the love story of a modern girl. Miss Klickmann 
is editor of the Girls’ Own Paper and Woman's 
Magazine, and her books have won her a large 
following. I see that her * Flower-Patch Among 
the Hills,”’ is now in its twenty-seventh impression. 


“T Heard a Sailor,’’ a new book of poems by 
Mr. Wilfrid W. Gibson, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in the autumn. A selection of 
Mr. Gibson’s poems is being made by Dr. Parker, 
of Bombay, for the use of Indian University 
students and the scholars in English and American 
Secondary Schools. This will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, who are also issuing a collected 
edition of Mr. Gibson’s poems in one volume in 
the autumn of 1926. 


The First Prize (English) of $350 in the Davis 
Literary Competition in Canada has been awarded 
to Miss Marjorie Grant Cook for her ‘‘ Another Way 
of Love” (Heinemann), a poignant and beautiful 
story of a French-Canadian peasant woman who 
devotes herself in a spirit of unconscious self- 
sacrifice, first to a sister, then to other members of 
her family, giving up all her life to their service for 
love of them. Miss Cook is a Canadian. She was 
trying her hand at fiction and journalism when the 
war came, and after the usual war-experiences in 


Miss Marjorie Grant Cook. 
From a pencil drawing by Colin Gill. 


Mr. Douglas Goldring, 


whose new travel book, “Gone Abroad,” Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are publishing. 


From a drawing by Joan Opser. 


France and England, settled down to free-lancing 
in London for a time. She put something of her 
war record into ‘“ Verdun Days in Paris,’’ which 
was published by Messrs. Collins in 1918. In 
1920 she collaborated with Mr. Frank Fox and 
Colonel Ewart (Boyd Cable) in editing The 
Gunner, an illustrated monthly magazine for 
the Royal Artillery, which ran on vigorously for a 
year and then ran off. This left her leisure to 
write her first novel, “‘ Latchkey Ladies,’’ which 
was published by Messrs. Heinemann and moved 
Mr. Stephen Leacock to say it made him want to 
be a Latchkey Gentleman in London in order that 
he might meet those ladies. Last year Messrs. 
Heinemann published her second novel, *‘ Another 
Way of Love,’’ and Miss Cook is now engaged on 
another, which she hopes to have ready for 
publication this year. 


“The Goat and Compasses,’”’ a new novel by 
Martin Armstrong, will be published early this 
spring by Mr. Jonathan Cape. The title is taken 
from the village inn round which the story centres. 
The story is a blend of realism and fantasy; it 
tells the love affairs of some of the inhabitants 
and gives an impression, half tragic, half comic, 
of life in a remote village, the remains of a once 
flourishing seaport, which the sea has long been 
encroaching upon and is likely, within another 
century, to submerge altogether. 


A book of drawings of London scenes by Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, ‘‘ The London Perambulator,”’ 
with a series of articles by his brother Mr. James 
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Miss Joan Graham. 


Bone, London editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
will be published shortly by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


“Secret Judges,” a new novel by Captain 
Francis D. Grierson, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The story is 
based on a mysterious unsolved crime that happened 
a few years before the war. Captain Grierson’s 
last autumn novel, Limping Man,” has, 
I am pleased to hear, met with a very considerable 
success. 


“The Making of Modern Italy,’ by Professor 
Arrigo Solmi, one of Italy’s leading historians, is 
to be published immediately by Messrs. Ernest Benn. 
It will be edited, with an introduction, by Mr. 
Arundell del Re, Taylorian Lecturer in Italian at 
Oxford. 


Mr. H. V. Marrot, who was married last month to 
Miss Joan Frances Graham, is a partner in the 
publishing firm of Messrs. Elkin Mathews. He is 
the only son of Mr. J. A. Marrot, of Hove, and 
grandson of the late Reuben Sassoon, M.V.O. A 
keen book collector, with a remarkable collection of 
first and rare editions, he also writes books of his 
own. There were charming things in his first 
volume of poems, “ The Dark Lantern,” which 
came out last year, and he is completing for publica- 
tion this year a bibliography of the works of Mr. 
John Galsworthy. 


Mrs. Asquith’s new book, “‘ Places and Persons,” 
will be published early this spring by Mr. Thornton 


Butterworth who has also in the press “ Anatole 
France at Home,” a Boswellian record, by his. 
secretary, Jean-Jacques Brousson, who has care- 
fully written down Anatole France’s talks on alk 
manner of personal and general subjects, the 
brilliant literary and social criticisms, the gentle 
raillery and witty apophthegms he heard from him 
during the many years that he was his secretary 
and constant companion. The result is said to be 
an intimate revelation, a self-revelation of a great 
and a charming personality. 


A new novel by Mr. Stephen McKenna, “ An 
Affair of Honour,” is to be published this spring 
by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


Mr. F. W. Thomas, who has added so much to 
the gaiety of the English-speaking nations, has a 
new humorous volume in the press, “‘ Week Ends,” 
and Messrs. Putnam will publish it almost 
immediately. 


Every day in every way the Cross-word Puzzle 
craze seems to grow bigger and bigger and I notice 
that my friend Mr. G. H. Grubb, in his admirable 
“Putnam Book News,” is rather exercising his 
mind over it though he intimates that he has not 
yet tried to do any puzzles. He devotes over a 
column to the subject, and after saying that so 
far it has not interfered with his own domestic 
happiness, he concludes with a strange bitterness, 
“ The Cross-word puzzle in most families is: Who 
started it ?”’ 


Mr. H. V. Marrot. 
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On ancient maps 
it was customary 
to print across any 
unexplored part of 
the earth, ‘“‘ Here 
are Dragons,’ and 
Mr. Henry Baer- 
lein has taken this 
warning as the 
title of a new 
novel, which Mr. 
Leonard Parsons 
Davey, is publishing 


whose story, “ The Penultimate Adventure,” " : 
isspublished in a limited edition by Messrs. shortly . It is a 
E 
romance of little 


Ikin Mathews. 
known parts of Czecho-Slovakia which Mr. Baerlein, 
unlike the old map-makers, has thoroughly explored. 


Photo by Maull & Fox. 


‘ Thunderstorm,” by G. B. Stern, a story of 
Italian life, will be published this spring by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. 


After editing several magazines and finding 
no doubt, as an editor, that nothing is more 
fascinating than a good tale of the desert, Mr. 
A. L. Vincent has gone to it for the setting of his 
own first novel, Saharan Love Story,” which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing this spring. 


I am glad to hear that we are to have from 
Messrs. Hutchinson a new novel by Sir Anthony 
Hope. He is calling it 
Little Tiger.”” The story 
is told by one of its 
characters, and is in the 
“Dolly Dialogues’’ vein 
of delicate sarcasm 
and epigrammatic 
humour. 


A book of Parliamentary 
and other memories that I 
anticipate with particular 
interest is the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences’’ of that famous 
M.P. and authority on 
Constitutional Law, Mr. 
Swift MacNeil, which will 
be published this spring by 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, who 
are also publishing “ Mr. 
Peter,”’ a new humorous 
novel by Hilaire Belloc; 
and (in March) “The 
Saturday Life,” a new 
novel, in the lighter 
vein of her delightful 
story, “The Forge,” 
by Miss Radclyffe 


whose novel, “ The Spanish Farm,’ was awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize for 1924. Mr. Mottram has completed a new novel, which will 
Hall. be published shortly by Messrs. Chatto & Windvs. 


Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, whose 
brilliant novel, 
“The Constant 
Nymph” (Heine- 
mann), is reviewed 
elsewhere in this 
Number, must 
certainly be a born 
story-teller, for 
she has been 
writing stories all 
her life. When 
she was at school 
she decided to 
be a poet, but says she changed her mind “after 
winning a prize for a very sedate piece of blank 
verse on “ St Hilda.”” Mr. W. B. Yeats, who made 
the award, wrote a faint (a—) in pencil on the 
back of her poem, which tickled her fancy at the 
time and has haunted her ever since, especially 
when she feels like writing verse. On her father’s 
side she is Irish, her mother comes from Yorkshire. 
She was born in London; educated at Cheltenham 
and Oxford, and has spent most of her life in Kent 
and Cornwall, never living for long in one place, 
which she thinks may account for why her work 
has no local inspirations. She was brought up on 
Charlotte Yonge, whom she considers an incom- 
parable story teller. ‘I think it was from her,” 
she told me, “ that I get 
my taste for writing of large 
and complicated families. 
Also I had a real enthu- 
siasm for Defoe and 
Trollope. I still read 
“Moll Flanders’  oftener 
than any other English 
novel.”” She writes best in 
the country, loving London 
and great towns but finding 
them too stimulating. 
“The Constant Nymph” 
was written at her home 
in Cornwall; her earlier 
novel, “The Ladies of 
Lyndon,” in a small village 
in the Austrian Tyrol and 
on Dartmoor. She works 
slowly, and spent eighteen 
months over the former 
and nearly two years 
over the latter. ‘“ The 
Constant Nymph” was 
written three times before 
she felt reasonably satis- 
fied with it. ‘‘ My sister, 
who suggested the title,” 
says Miss Kennedy,“ is my 


Camera portrait 


by E. O. Hoppe. Mr. Hanslip 


Fletcher, 


whose book of drawings, “ Changing London,” 
is published by Messrs. Cassell. 


Mr. R. H. Mottram, 
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best critic. I know of no severer test than to read 
my stories aloud to her.” 


The 1925 ‘‘ Who’s Who” (£2 2s.; A. & C. Black) 
is larger by fifty-four pages than last year’s issue, 
and yet is no bulkier—its bulk has indeed been 
reduced, so that we have now both more and less 
of it. If this ingenious process can be continued, 
by the time its now 3,164 pages are increased to 
five thousand, the volume should be nearly thin 
enough to carry inthe pocket. The wonder is that it 
has been found possible to condense the biographies 
of over 30,000 distinguished men and women 
into so little room. It has made itself so indis- 
pensable that it has become part of the equipment 
of every up-to-date business concern, and by a year‘s 
end is the best thumbed of all the reference books 
in newspaper offices and in social circles where it 
is important that hostesses and visitors should 
know who is who and why. 


A new novel of manners, ‘“ The Noblest Frailty,”’ 
by Mr. Michael Sadleir, is to be published almost 
immediately by Messrs. Constable. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts is home from a very successful 
lecture tour in the United States. While there he 
made arrangements for the filming of his two novels, 
Scissors and “ Sails of Sunset,”’ the latter having, 
by the way, like its predecessor, reached a third 
edition within three months of publication. 


The great book-distributing firm of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. have commemorated the 
enlargement of their premises by issuing a very 
interesting account of their origin (in 1814), their 
early history and development, with an admirable 
record of the workings of their various departments. 
The booklet is well illustrated with portraits of 
some early partners in the business, and with a 


number of photographs of its premises, as they 
were and as they are. Messrs. Simpkins have made 
themselves indispensable alike to publishers, book- 
sellers and the reading public, and I am prepared 
to believe the saying that ‘‘ Simpkins’ staff know 
more about the titles of books than do even the 
assistants at the British Museum.” 
BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Even the shrewdest novel-reader will have to be very 
astute indeed to fathom the secret of Mr. George Good- 
child’s “‘ Plain Bill’ (4s.; Jarrolds) in the early chapters. 
In the first place we are not told that there is a secret, but 
there is, and one that gives to the story a delightful dash 
of romance. Steve and Happy Day come down to Frisco 
from the frozen north with a sackful of gold. Happy Day 
confides to Steve that he has come to look for his son 
Bill, but on the night of their arrival they are robbed of 
their hard-won treasure; Happy Day is killed in the 
scrimmage, and Steve goes alone to seek his partner’s boy. 
Ragged, red-haired and blue-eyed, Bill is a bit of a mystery 
from the commencement, yet he and Steve fall in together 
and go back to Klondyke to make another fortune. Mr. 
Goodchild may be trusted to weave a story of exciting 
interest in that setting of snow and ice, and none of the 
elements of a thoroughgoing Alaskan romance is missing. 

The “Selected Poems” of John Oxenham (4s. 6d. ; 
Fisher Unwin) is an attractive-looking, handy little volume 
containing a large and representative selection from his 
little books of verse written chiefly between 1913 and 1920, 
some of the darkest years in our national history, and the 
comfort and cheer they brought to many aching and torn 
hearts can be well imagined by the times they had to be 
printed and reprinted and by the copies well-thumbed 
and nearly falling to pieces it was no uncommon sight to 
come across both at home and at the front. In answer to 
many requests, Mr. Oxenham has made this selection of 
what he considers the best of his poems, and Messrs. T. 
Fisher Unwin have turned out a very charming book. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Caxton Hall, January 7th—Mr. Edgar Jepson—‘ The 
Revolt against Humanism.”’ Chairman : Mr. C. E. Lawrence. 

Mr. Jepson began by defining the term Humanism, whose 
meaning the Chairman had refused to divulge. Mankind, 
he said, alternated between two philosophies. In the one 
phase, man was conscious of himself as the centre and 
summit of creation. In the other he was rather conscious 
of himself as a blind groper, a pigmy against whom pressed 
the inscrutable and appalling forces of nature; and was 
therefore apt to anchor himself by certain abstract principles 
of good and evil, and to exalt these abstractions above any 
assertion of his own individuality. Europe was in this 
second phase during the so-called Dark Ages. Each phase 
had its own canons of art. The humanistic sought to 
present man heroically and realistically. The other sought 
to escape from man, and to find comfort in the immutability 
of geometrical forms. Mr. Jepson believed that we were 
nearing the end of a humanistic epoch, and that the new 
geometric school of painting and sculpture heralded the 
change. 

Subsequent discussion proved that Mr. Jepson had 
stirred his audience deeply. Indeed the discussion was 
no more than fairly broached when the clock forced the 
chairman to end it. Thus (a) there was much talk of 
‘progress ’’’; but the point towards which most of this 


talk seemed to tend was never made—viz. that human 
progress can only be measured in material things, and not 
in things of the spirit. I.e. it cannot really be measured 
at all. (b) Re Mr. Jepson’s plea for geometrical art... . 
Admittedly the conventional simplicity of, say, a pyramid, 
or the Assyrian bulls, or the Mycenz lions is full of repose 
and comfort; but surely the most obvious thing about 
geometrical art is just its Jack of such repose? The 
speakers included Mrs. Munro Faure, Mr. H. D. Cleverley, 
Dr. Mullins, Mr. E. H. Visiak, Mrs. Nicholson, Mr. Bésard, 
Mr. F. A. Downing, Mrs. Sisley, and Mr. A. H. Capern. 


January 21st.—Mr. Walter de la Mare, ‘‘ Atmosphere in 
Fiction.’”’ (Too late to be reported this month, and will 
be reported in our next issue.) 


January 28th.—Annual Dinner. 


PROGRAMME FOR FEBRUARY. 
February 4th 
Mr. ErNEst Raymonp, “‘ The Creative Life.”’ 


February 18th 
Mr. ALFRED Noyes, Readings from his Poems. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
SopHIE HInE, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
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Hew Books. 


THE IMMORTAL SISTERS.* 


The new issue of the Haworth Edition of the Works 
of the Bronté sisters is a welcome event. The Brontés 
are never out of fashion although Charlotte, like her lesser 
sister Anne, was inevitably and apart from her genius, an 
Early Victorian in all 
inessential things. 
There is a_ certain 
dreariness of.the Early 
Victorian in some of 
the setting of ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre’’ and in 
Charlotte’s minor ex- 
cursions into adven- 
ture, such as the 
haughty Lady Ingram 
and her daughter who 
make Charlotte’s 
adventure into high 
life. 

Despite Charlotte's 
great and adventurous 
genius there is always 
something a little 
dreary about the 
thought of her, indeed 
about the thought of 
Haworth Parsonage 
generally. This, apart 
from the gloom super- 
imposed by Bronté 
biographers later than 
Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. 
Gaskell was incapable 
of producing that 
worm-eaten gloom 
which has somehow 
come to us as a result 
of many Bronté bio- 
graphies. One always 
thinks of Haworth as 
amongst the graves 
and the grave-damp 
and the corpse-lights. 

There would seem 
to have been one 
immense deficiency in 
the genius of the 
immortal sisters; or is it only seeming ? Did Patrick 
Prunty’s, or Bronté’s, children lack the sense of humour ? 
It sounds unlikely, yet I cannot recall anything in 
Charlotte or Emily to suggest the sense of humour. 
Of course a gloomy Irishman or woman can be very 
gloomy. Was the Bronté gloom a convention of Early 
Victorianism ? Charlotte was certainly an admirer of 
Manfred and the Corsair. Or was it a question of 
health ?. Were the immortal sisters really poisoned by the 
graves and the grave-damps as one of their later biographers 
assumes ? Was tragedy never relaxed in the Bronté 
household ? Did the bow remain for ever taut? I 
should think that tragedy would be the hardest thing 
possible to keep up in a Celtic house like the Brontés— 
their mother was Cornish. The immense creative energy 
of the two great sisters would seem to forbid the thought. 
Perhaps it is the legend, wholly or in part, and not the 
truth. Anyhow, the result of many biographies is that 
a cloud blacker than night darkens over Haworth Parsonage. 

Yet wi .t a thing of live energy was the genius of Char- 
lott: mn: Emily, hurtling into the primness of the Early 


* * Tie Lite and Work of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters.” 
7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. (John Murray.) 


From the painting in the N.P.G. by George Richmond, R.A. 


Victorian novel! The novel was young in those days, but 
there was little evidence of youth in it. Perhaps I ought 
to say the woman’s novel, for Thackeray and Dickens 
were already there and there were no narrow bounds to 
their genius; it was‘of any time as well as their own. 
Perhaps it was that Charlotte and Emily were struggling 
in the narrow space 
into which the woman 
was constrained in 
those days. It was 
another story with 
men. Of their peers 
there had been Maria 
Edgeworth: there 
was no other. With- 
out books I grope back 
vaguely for the 
woman - novelists of 
the Early Victorian 
period. I can only 
remember Mrs. Gore 
and Mrs. Trollope and 
Lady Morgan. Suchas 
they are only signi- 
ficant as the first drops 
in a coming storm. 
What Charlotte and 
Emily might have 
been if they had not 
been imprisoned one 
can only conjecture. 

I know it will 
sound an amazing 
presumption in the 
ears of Brontédevotees 
when I express the 
opinion that the 
Bronté reputation 
would gain rather than 
lose if the poems, be- 
yond a very few, were 
allowed to lapse into 
oblivion. Noone will 
deny that they are 
merely interesting 
because of their 
association with the 
Brontés, nor that with 
very few exceptions, 
they have no right to live beyond that. 

The ‘‘ poems ’’ more than anything else are responsible 
for the churchyard tradition. It was a time when, because 
of the extraordinary dreariness in which Religion had been 
clothed, the churchyard worm was much in evidence, 
especially in the writings of women ; there is a deal of it 
in Mrs. Browning, as in the later woman poet, Christine. 
Rossetti. Charlotte must have flamed sometimes in 
everyday life as she flamed in ‘“‘ Jane Eyre.’’ Emily 
must have had the wings of the lightning as she had in 
Wuthering Heights.” 

Anyhow they are immortal, and they enfold in their 
immortality Anne and Branwell; and after a hundred 
years or so they are still engaging the minds and thoughts 
of those who care for literature. 

The Haworth Edition covers everything. There is a 
preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward to the stories, and a 
preface and notes by Mr. Clement Shorter to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life, which is included in the set, admirable in every way. 
The format of the edition is delightful, and the set of seven 
volumes will make a delightful and not too expensive 
gift for any time of the year. 


Charlotte Bronte, 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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MID-VICTORIAN LONDON.* 


Interest in the first half of the Victorian period becomes 
ever greater as those who actually remember it dwindle 
to a small company not yet engulfed by the River of Time ; 
the age of crinoline and pot-hat and paletot will soon wear 
the romantic aspect of the preceding century of farthingale 
and peruke. London in the fifties and sixties is fast be- 
coming a study of historical and archeological interest ; 
and an invaluable contribution to the subject is this 
book, which despite the cumbrous title has not a dull page 
between its covers. 

The author, Mr. A. R. Bennett, was born about 1850, 
and he had a singular faculty of noting in youth the sur- 
roundings and street aspects of his early homes in Islington, 
Camberwell, and Greenwich; and of the greater inner 
central London, not the smallest detail of the conditions 
and sights which came under his observation sixty and 
seventy years ago has escaped his retentive memory, 
which is only occasionally at fault. 

The one criticism I have to offer is that some of the 
scenes and sounds of his youth which he suggests are now 
very seldom seen and heard are still in evidence. For 
example, the sad, melodious cry of the lavender seller is 
yet to be heard in late summer, and the cat’s-meat man 
and the bell of the muffin-seller are by no means extinct, 
though such vendors as these, I am aware, are now con- 
fined mainly to the suburbs; in old days the “ cries of 
London ”’ street merchants were heard in the central dis- 
tricts of the City and West End, for then food supplies 
were mainly brought to the door by itinerant traders. We 
ought to treasure our muffin-men, for they are surely a 
most interesting survival, with their bells and flat caps, 
and their method of carrying their wares on their heads ; 
they link up with a far off London of leisurely traffic, and 
perhaps reach back to the gorgeous East and Bagdad, where 
retinues of servitors bore trays of cates and fruits and sweet- 
meats on their heads. 

It appears to me that the crossing-sweeper and shoe- 
black are becoming far more rare in London than the laven- 
der and muffin seller. The crossing-sweeper is almost extinct, 
though he would be found in any street scene of sixty years 
ago; and the shoe-black is now mainly confined to big 
railway stations. 

Speaking of Christian names in vogue in the fifties, Mr. 
Bennett says Ethel and Kathleen were not yet known: 
I think they were, occasionally. Ethel Newcome arrived 
in 1853-5; and surely the song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 
is of even an earlier date. 

Mr. Bennett can recall the postman in all his original 
ancient glory : 

““ A swell he was, and no mistake. A bright scarlet coat of, I 
think, the frock variety, with gay buttons and ornamental 
cuffs, all pinnacled by a shining pot-hat with, if I remember 
rightly, a gold-coloured band round it. . .. No wonder the 
servant-maids looked out for the postman and watched him 


flitting from gate to gate like a dragonfly in the brightest 
sunshine.” 


Mr. Bennett’s description of the postman’s uniform is in 
the main correct; but in the old. coloured lithograph, by 
S. Rosenthal, on the cover of ‘“‘ The Postman’s Knock 
Quadrilles,”” of which I possess a copy, the scarlet coat 
has black collar and cuffs, and the very tall pot-hat is of 
plain black with a cockade on the left side. Mr. Bennett 
also remembers the ‘‘ Old Clo’s ’’ man in his original form, 
wearing a tiara of three pot-hats one on top of the other, 
such as can be seen in George Cruikshank’s illustration 
for ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ in ‘“‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.” 

It was indeed a world of pot-hats. In one of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s best passages he visualises the changes which have 
taken place in the aspect of the City since sixty odd vears 
ago: 


“The pot-hat was imperative for all City men, and for their , 


clerks, porters, and doorkeepers. My father had an office in 
Broad Street, which we boys occasionally visited, usually on 
festive occasions such as the Lord Mayor's Show. . . . It was 


* “London and Londoners in the Eighteen-Fifties and 
Sixties.”” By Alfred Rosling Bennett. 18s. net. Illustrated. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


from a window of this domicile that I, on more than one occasion, 
looked out on literally a sea, or, rather, mightily flowing river of 
silk top-hats. Those who wore them not were scarcer than 
those who do to-day. Ah! where are all the stove-pipe wavelets 
of that interminable river now ? And there was no relief from 
an admixture of women. There were no female clerks, no 
typists, no waitresses . . , the fair sex was also a rare sex in 
the City except, perhaps, in the vicinity of St. Paul’s, where a 
draper or two had already established themselves.” 


Autres temps, autres meurs, indeed. It is inconceivable 
what the old-time City magnate would have said to the 
tea-cups and powder puffs which have invaded the offices 
of his successors. 

Mr. Bennett's delightful book seduces to unending com- 
mentary, and I must cease. He has preserved and pre- 
sented the aspect of the London of 1860 as vividly (and 
more fully) as Gay did the London of 1716 in his “ Trivia ; 
or The Art of Walking the Streets of London.” 


S. M. EL tis. 


PARTLY WHAT.* 


A very large number of novels are published every 
season, in fact so many that it is a puzzle how the writers 
can expect to make a living. Perhaps they don’t. Per- 
haps the young novelists of the day earn bed and board 
in some other way and only write in their off time. Per 
haps they don’t take themselves very seriously but are 
writing stories because to do so gives them pleasure, and 
they are in the main indifferent as to whether it has the 
same effect on other people. This would account for the 
poor quality of many of the novels which are published 
every year. They come from the clever girl who at her 
school carried off the competition prize from more mediocre 
competitors; from the boy whose Latin verse was the 
neatest in his class. These young people are a little above 
the average, the stories they tell are above the level of the 
gossip you hear in a drawing-room—but they have little 
imagination and no constructive ability, their books are 
as cheap, as obvious, as melodramatic as—for instance— 
““Much Delusion,’’ by Gertrude Spinny. 

The book opens well, although even in the first few 
pages you come upon such a remark as “ She had always 
known that her taste in arranging a house was exquisite, 
but it was a delight as exquisite, and extremely rare to 
find some one who really appreciated her taste... .”’ It 
would be a benefit to novelists—I mean, beginners—if 
some artist in style, such as John Galsworthy, could be 
induced to write a book on it, showing these young people 
that you do not state, you show. You do not say * Her 
taste was exquisite,’ you indicate it subtly, impress it on 
the reader’s mind. I can imagine the neophyte declaring— 
“Oh, but it would take me too long. I should never get 
my books written.” 

How humorous people are ! 

“‘ Besieged,’’ by Hilda Sharp, is a better story and better 
told, but it again is only partly what. The chief character, 
Claud de Lorenz, is of Mexican and English stock. Born 
in America, he is sent on the death of his parents to his 
English grandfather who gives him the usual public school 
and university education. His cousin, Mark, the heir to 
a decayed property, is one of those people we find in fiction 
but fortunately not in life. On inheriting Hardwell, he 
abandons his career to waste the rest of his life keeping 
those mouldering walls intact. Being poor he dare not 
ask the woman he loves and who loves him to share his 
lot, in fact he is thoroughly unconvincing. Claud loves 
the same woman, and although she is a poor-spirited 
creacure she is not so poor as to take him. No woman 
could, for he is not a man, but only a girl's idea of one. 
He talks like a very catty, hysterical female until near 
the end. Then he is suddenly reformed and goes back to 
Mexico. In spite of indifferent psychology however, this 
book is so well written that it is almost a pleasure to read. 


* “Much Delusion.”” By Gertrude Spinny. (Arnold.)— 
“* Besieged.”” By Hilda Sharp. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘ Stella 
Defiant.” By Clare Sheridan. (Duckworth.)—‘ Three Pilgrims 
and a Tinker.” By Mary Borden. (Heinemann.) 
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Mrs. Clare Sheridan is a personality. For years she has 
gone about Europe on journalistic missions, has adven- 
tured valiantly, trying and testing life. A book from this 
experienced woman cannot fail to be interesting. Indeed, 
as she has been able to infuse into it her vitality, it is more 
than that. ‘ Stella Defiant’’ is the story of a gifted 
Irishwoman who, without much understanding of politics, 
yet plunges into them. As a consequence—probably of 
the fact that she never takes a strong line—her old house 
is burnt by the Friends of Irish Freedom. She had left 
her child at home while she went to Dublin to attend a 
meeting of these same friends. One said to her, ‘‘ You 
must bear proudly any sacrifice that you have had to 
make for the cause.’’ The sacrifice in her case was the 
baby left behind in the burning house. Insane with grief, 
Stella went abroad, learned to work for her living, learned 
ain time to love. The charm of the book is that she is 
always the free woman making terms with life. As a 
small child she sees where her governess is blind—oh, the 
blindness of the average Englishwoman—and throughout 
the story it is the same. You cannot feel, however, that 
Mrs. Sheridan is a novelist. She may pen many more 
interesting studies of life, but words are not her true 
medium, nor is this bit out of the life of a very feminine 
and beautiful woman quite a novel. It is more a succession 
of scenes observed by one who is without insular pre- 
judices and inhibitions. 

Mary Borden’s book, ‘‘ Three Pilgrims and a Tinker,” 
may be a little long-winded, but it is by a woman who 
can write. Her sentences hold and amuse the reader; she 
puts a light point of view : 

‘‘ The point of life in Broadshire, its special particular mean- 
‘ing, lies in this—the ecstasy of the hot bath. . . . Deprive them 
of their children, their pianos or their spring mattresses, but 
leave them their horses and their baths, for all the sharp savour 


-of life is won by them in the saddle, and the perfect finish to a 
perfect day is to be found in a few gallons of hot water.” 


Mary Borden has in fact a fascinating style :—‘‘ The 
house is what it is, unassuming, but perfectly sure of itself ; 
modestly self-satisfied in a correct, well-bred way, and 
secretly proud of its plumbing.”’ 

After all, only two and a half pages about the house. 
A little patience and we shall get to the people who are 
poor on two thousand a year, and who cannot, being 
what is rudely called in Africa ‘‘ poor white trash,’’ cut 
their coat according to their cloth. Jim, being son and 
heir to Lord Woodthorpe, will, because of the law of entail, 
be fed and clothed and generally looked after as long as 
he lives. He is married to the sort of woman who is “‘ con- 
tinually trying to hide from ”’ her children ‘‘ what a nuis- 
ance they really were.” The children—three of them the 
result of Mrs. Jim’s previous experiments in marriage—are 
charmingly sentimentalised ; and the reader wonders why 
a person who can write like Mary Borden should waste 
her time in this way—unless perhaps, ‘‘ Three Pilgrims 
and a Tinker”’ is a serial which has been dished up as a 
novel. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


DISCOVERIES AND JUDGMENTS IN 
LITERATURE.* 


There is much criticism in both of these volumes which 
should prove valuable to a very puzzled generation. Mr, 
Murry’s discussion under the title of ‘‘ The Nature of 
Poetry,’’ for example, is one of the most interesting and 
illuminating discussions of Shakespeare’s mysticism which 
has ever seen the light of publicity. For Mr. Murry him- 
self the realisation of the mysticism of Shakespeare came 
as a personal discovery, which no doubt accounts for the 
peculiarly effective manner of its presentation. Declaring 
his critical credo to be the record of the soul's adventures, 
Mr. Murry describes the moments of strange excitement 


* “* Discoveries.” By J. Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
Latitudes.”” By Edwin Muir. 9s. (Melrose.) 


which come to him when contemplation of a work of art 
suddenly surges with a passion of knowledge : 

“‘ There is a wall, as it were, of dense, warm darkness before 
me—a darkness which is secretly alive and thrilling to the sense. 
This, I believe, is the reflection in myself of the darkness which 
broods over the poet’s creative mind. It forms slowly and 
gradually gathers while I read his work. The sense of mystery 
deepens and deepens, but the quality of the mystery becomes 
more plain. There is a moment when, as though unconsciously 
and out of my control, the deeper rhythm of a poet’s work, the 
rise and fall of the great moods which determined what he was 
and what he wrote, enter into me also. I feel his presence; I 
am obedient to it, and it seems to me as though the breathing of 
my spirit is at one with his.” 

Is it possible to praise Mr. Murry’s critical work more 
highly than by saying that it does not make this extra- 
ordinarily proud declaration ridiculous by contrast ? 
Whether the critic’s spirit is, as it seems to him to be, 
always at one with the spirit of the creator he approaches 
is not susceptible to any satisfying proof, and one reader 
at least of ‘‘ Discoveries’’ is convinced that Mr. Murry 
is more often interpreting himself than his authors. It 
is probable that the finest critical work springs from the 
creative emotion experienced by Mr. Murry; but it can 
never be so much ah affair of personal, subjective outlook 
as to lead the critic to Mr. Murry’s nonsensical declaration 
that ‘‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle ’’ is “ the most perfect 
short poem in any language.’’ What Mr. Murry really 
meant by that account of his discovery was merely that 
the poem for him was the most satisfying expression of a 
particular mystical truth. Through the most varied 
subjects: Russian literature; English lyrical poetry in 
the eighteenth century; Falstaff; Marcel Proust and so 
on, Mr. Murry continues to discover fresh facets of a 
mystical reality, and there can be no doubt with a certain 
quantity of rather fruitless talk excepted, and several 
patently false literary judgments allowed for, that his 
book will meet many grateful readers who are tired of the 
frothy chatter of pseudo-critics with fluent pens and 
numerous friends who are literary creditors. If the spirit 
of poetry is to lead us to new achievements of creation or 
of appreciation (which is scarcely less important !), critics 
must be touched with the serious zeal of prophecy. 

Mr. Muir also is clearly aware of the needs of our modern 
intelligence, though his over- and under-statements of 
critical principles seem almost as erratic as Mr. Murry’s 
concrete examples of literary judgment. Moreover Mr. 
Muir’s language tends to be loose at times, probably 
because he is not too certain of his path among such 
subtleties as ‘‘ The Truth About Art,’’ which he deals with 
in two essays. One is not unnaturally suspicious of the 
critic who begins such a discussion in this way : 

‘What if all the assumptions on which we have thus 
far judged art should be erroneous ? What if every system 
of esthetics and every criticism should be, not merely 
wrong here and there, but by their very existence the 
standing, immemorial misunderstanding of art ?’’ With- 
out further argument it might be remarked that all 
criticism of the past has been born out of an inner necessity 
which puts out of court the possibility of it being so 
irrelevant. We are soon shown that the critic is very 
vague in his own mind about the truth. Here is one of 
many statements he makes which is either meaningless or 
false: ‘‘ All that men in their hearts finally call art is pure 
music, pure fantasy.” ‘‘ Pure’? music and “ pure” 
fantasy are nothing if not devoid of rational intelligence ; 
they must therefore be mad raving. So Mr. Muir declares : 
‘The aspiration of art is towards absolute meaningless- 
ness: all the rest is solemn unreality.”’ This is solemn 
nonsense ; but Mr. Muir is really stressing a truth for which 
this age is hungry—the truth that mystery and magic are 
of the vital essence of art. He is clearly at one with Mr. 
Murry when he declares that “‘ the function of criticism 
taken so seriously by Arnold half a century ago, and taken 
so solemnly ever since, is not a great matter: it is to be 
the fly on the wheel.’’ This is of course another version 
of soul's adventures among masterpieces’’; but 
although it is peculiarly in tune with this age of a new 
mystical science of irrationality, it remains but half the 
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truth. The conscious, rational control of thought has an 
eternal value to human life. In criticism, expressed as 
judgments of works of art, it is not less valuable and 


- necessary than that mystical attitude which is revealed in 


the individual’s sense of beautiful mysteries. This is very 
well illustrated in Mr. Muir’s ‘“‘ Latitudes ’’ ; for the critic 
does not restrain himself from giving us many entertaining 
and some illuminating judgments upon a wide variety of 
literary subjects. 

R. L. MEGROz. 


THE SEA: TROPIC AND ARCTIC.* 


It is in our blood of course, and it would have to be a 
very bad book dealing with the sea that failed to win a 
welcome from the British public. If a man sails a small 
boat to America we want to know all about his voyage ; if 
he takes a battleship into action, or pilots a merchantman 
into strange harbours, he is sure of his audience if he cares 
to tell his tale. The mere fact of being afloat has its own 
magic. 

In their different ways these three books have their 
own appeal because they are of the sea. Sir Henry Woods 
in his two fine volumes practically relates the story of a 
busy life spent in many parts of the world. His experiences 
date from the days of the old navy, when sailing was an 
art and the engineering and boiler-room staff was unknown ; 
when “‘ mast-heading’’ was a familiar punishment, and 
when the conveniences common to modern men-of-war 
were not dreamed of. 

“‘ Most of the salt beef and pork,” says the author, ‘“‘ had been 
in barrels knocking about the station for years, and was so 
tough and stringy, especially the beef, that it required strong 
teeth and still stronger appetites to deal with it at all as food. 
The beef, when cold, was as hard as wood, and resembled nothing 
so much as fine-grained mahogany or rosewood. Indeed it 
would take a splendid polish, and could be made into snuff- 
boxes or other fancy articles.”’ 


The biscuit was the only form of bread, and was so full 
of weevils that the joke went round that it was “ the 
only fresh meat they could get.’’ From that hard period 
to the era of steam is a long spell, but we find Sir Henry, 
who was on the sea as a boy in 1858, finishing up as Admiral 
and Pasha in the Imperial Ottoman Naval Service, leaving 
Turkey only when compelled to do so by the declaration 
of war in 1914, and then in December offering his services 
for work at home. And in 1918 out he goes to Constanti- 
nople again! He admits to a love for the Turks, finding 
them ‘‘as much sinned against as sinning.’”’ ‘‘ My one 
hope is,”” he says on his last page, “ that they will show 
themselves worthy of the trust reposed in them by the 
moderation of their actions in respect to those living under 
their protection.’ With this we must leave the gallant 
Admiral. Those who have the good fortune to follow his 
adventures—of which there are many, humorous and 
serious—will meet a large number of interesting and 
historic names and will gain a clear idea of the changes that 
time has brought in our Navy. 

Mr. Chatterton’s theme is “adventure by sea in all 
kinds of ships by all sorts of seamen during the period of 
the last two hundred and fifty years.’’ Now this is rather 
a “tall order’’ and we have just this to say—that the 
cup brims over-much. It would have been better not to 
fill it quite so full; to have told fewer stories at greater 
length. However, considering what this author has done 
for sea records, this is a sorry note to strike. ‘‘ Seamen 
All”’ again covers a lengthy spell of years, and finishes in 
modern times of steam. It has thrilling tales of many 
fine sailors—some of them our enemies in the Great War ; 
in fact one of the best yarns is of a German vessel’s cruise 
and adventures in the year 1916. We have the story also 
of the famous boats of the Trevessa, one of the most exciting 
escapes ever recorded in a modern newspaper, dating only 

* “ Spunyarn.” By Sir Henry F. Woods, K.C.V.O., Lieut., 
R.N. Two vols. 36s. net. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Seamen All.” 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 1os. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ My Life 
with the Eskimos.”” By V. Stefansson. 7s. 6d. New edition. 
(Harrap.) 


from June, 1923. Whether Mr. Chatterton is telling of 
the “‘ wind-jammer ’”’ days or of twentieth century voyages 
and escapades, he always knows how to give the right turn 
to his story, and some of his best pages are those which 
contain merely the unelaborated facts of a plain but 
splendid deed. 

In a previous issue some months ago we had something 
to say of Mr. Stefansson’s explorations in the lands and 
ice-laden seas of the Arctic. In this new edition, revised 
and abridged, of one of his best books, readers who are 
fascinated by adventurous journeys made in regions 
usually known as inhospitable but known to the author 
as ‘‘ friendly,’’ will find much renewed pleasure. It deals 
with events which took place some years ago—beginning 
with the northward journey of 1908 and continuing to the 
winter of 1911-12. The study of the Eskimo society, 
language and modes of living appeals to Stefansson as 
keenly as to other investigators the study of Egyptian or 
Indian archeology appeals, and he conveys to his readers. 
with ease some of his own enthusiasm. The details given 
of the language are particularly interesting. ‘‘ There are 
only four forms of an English noun,” he says ; ‘“‘ there are 
fourteen declensional forms in Greek ; there are twenty- 
seven in Eskimo’’; and “ in addition to the declensional 
endings there are particles that may be inserted in the 
middle of the word, changing both form and meaning. 
There are certainly a good many thousand different forms 
of any single Eskimo noun, each with a meaning different 
from that of any other form. The complexity of the verbs 
is still greater.’’ It seems a good second to Chinese, and 
we admire the author for acquiring a real command of 
spoken Eskimo and for being able to listen ‘‘ without effort 
to a conversation, no matter what the subject or how 
rapid the speech.’”’ He is not only a clever and self- 
confident explorer; he is something of a genius at the 
acquisition of difficult tongues. 


WwW. 


THE ENGLISH SUNRISE.* 


Once more we have reason to be grateful to the Cambridge 
University Press ; for in days overridden (or overwritten) 
with books which often are bad and generally are indifferent, 
that truly national institution publishes volumes—in many 
cases ventures too ambitious for the commercial publishers 
—which are models of well-produced worth. This anthology 
of the earliest utterances of the English genius in prose and 
verse is in all ways sound of quality and fascinating to 
read. It has drawn this reviewer repeatedly out of his 
weariness of body and mind through the sheer interest 
and joy of it. And with reason: for what have we here 
but the origins of that mighty flood of inspiration, rhythm 
and melody, of high thought and powerful, beautiful 
expression, which comprise the deathless thing called 
English literature. The Cambridge Press has further 
proved its right judgment by selecting as the editor Mr. 
George Sampson, whose knowledge and wide reading, 
enthusiasm in research, scholarly patience and persever- 
ance, and happy pen are especially well-adapted to the 
work. Those words constitute high praise ; but Mr. Samp- 
son deserves it. Although his works have won for him a 
sure place in the admiration of the few, he has not received 
anything like the measure of bays and kudos to which he 
is entitled. He has done this work well. 

And certainly it is something that inspires the scholar 
and the lover of English ; for here are extracts—neatly 
pointed with editorial comments—which except for one 
pun in the preface (though the jongleurs would have liked 
it), are informative and illuminating—writings, rimes and 
stories of our early ancestors. On those bases pretty well 
the whole of the fabric of our literature has been set. 
Beowulf with his songs of the fightings of the dawn—of the 
“mighty stalkers of the marches, spirits of otherwhere, 


*‘* The Cambridge Book of Prose and Verse in Illustration of 
English Literature. From the Beginnings to the Cycle of 
Romance.” Edited by George Sampson. tos. 6d. net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
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haunting the moors’; Cadmon with his harp among the 
cattle of the monastery of Whitby, foreseeing something 
of the visions of Milton ; Laurence Minot for the first time 
expressing a purely English patriotism ; Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Layamon putting down, for the after-purposes 
of our supreme magician, their versions of the legend of 
Lear; the Old English Chronicle, historical lispings and 
wanderings ; Roger Bacon, born five centuries at least 
before his time, suggesting the details of ‘ flying instru- 
ments . . . so that a man might sit in the midst thereof, 
turning a certain machine whereby wings of artful composi- 
tion should beat the air, after the fashion of a bird in her 
flight’; Richard of Bury, whose words upon the care of 
books should be written boldly in every library—‘“ let the 
clerk see to it also, that the 
sooty scullion reeking straight 


had for a long time. The characterisation has vitality, 
the comedy a racy humenity in it, and the drama at times 
—as in Sanger’s death, Lewis’s meeting with the Sanger 
nymph on the mountain pass, his gradual reabsorption by 
the Sanger soul, and the fateful climax—an epic quality 
of strained intensity. 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


RICHARD THE LION HEART.*; 


Kate Norgate in the above named book has produced a 
highly satisfying answer to the many questions which 
conventional English historians have left untouched. It 

is the candid study of a 


from the fleshpots lay no un- 
washen hands on the lily- 
white page’’—and to bring 
this notice to the conclusion, 
the great Arthurian cycle, that 
brightest flower of all 
romance. 

But in this brief way to 
endeavour to express the joy 
of hours, is one of the ever- 
futile adventures. This first 
of the volumes in the series to 
be based upon ‘‘ The Cam- 
bridge History of English 
Literature”’ will prove an 
abiding and illimitable source 
of refreshment and delight to 
those who go to it. 


C. E. LAWRENCE, 


THE CONSTANT 
NYMPH.* 


Once again, as in the case 
of “‘ The Ladies of Lyndon,” 
it is the absorbing interplay of 
character which gives impetus 
to Miss thorough 
and disciplined style. Her 
two opposing groups are 
admirably placed : on the one 
side the impulsive, irre- 
pressible family of Sanger, the 
vagabond composer, swayed by under-currents of instinct 
and emotion ; on the other the classically English girl of a 
university don family ; the only bridge between them a 
fortuitous family relationship and a disastrous marriage 
between the latter and Lewis Dodd, the young apostle of 
Sanger, a Sanger himself in all but those qualities which 
make the marriage just credible. 


Photo by Gainsborough Studios, 
Lizzie Caswall Smith. 


When Sanger dies and the younger Sangers are trans- 
planted from the Tyrolese chalet to the kind of English 
school where the girls play ‘‘ Jardins sous la pluie”’ fffff 
and the “ Sonata Pathetique '’ with overdoses of expression, 
where “ the only place where you can be alone here,” to 
quote the Constant Nymph, “ is the lavatory, which is not 
very comfortable, and they come rattling at the door if 
you stay there too long’’; when moreover the only 
alternative is the ill-balanced home of a young insurgent 
composer misallied to a don’s daughter, comedy and 
tragedy are inevitable. 

Miss Kennedy exploits both with unwavering skill. Her 
achievement is in making these Bohemian incorrigibles 
convincing, for they are Bohemians by instinct and not by 
pose, say what they will because they have no inhibitions, 
do what they will because they can no other. No white- 
hot conception inspires this novel, but in its own modest 
genre it is one of the most earnest and competent we have 


* “ The Constant Nymph.” 7s. 6d. 


7 By Margaret Kennedy. 
(Heinemann.) 


Miss Margaret Kennedy. 


Norman warrior who chanced 
to become an English king 
rather than the story of an 
English king who chanced to 
become a Norman crusader. 
Those who look upon Richard 
as an English prince rather 
than as the Duke of 
Aquitaine—a youth who owed 
fealty rather to his mother, 
the hereditary Duchess of 
Aquitaine, and her Overlord, 
the King of France—will find 
this biography somewhat dis- 
turbing. It is in effect the 
study of a high-spirited young 
noble who found himself at 
sixteen the representative of 
the King of England in a war 
against France and also 
against the power of the 
feudal barons. 

No just estimate of Richard 
is possible so long as he is 
regarded as owing fealty to 
his father, Henry of England, 
rather than to his mother 
and Philip of France. Miss 
Norgate not only takes the 
continental view of Richard— 
she quotes from the French, 
Austrian and Turkish records 
on all disputed points, 
openly stating that she regards 
Richard’s work in the 
crusedes as of supreme importance to his biographer. 
Out of her study Richard emerges a much larger if not 
a more romantic figure. He was not only a knight of 
fabulous personal power; he was a general capable of 
taking charge of a campaign involving the transporta- 
tion and direction of a hundred thousand men. 

He was a warrior from his fifteenth year. He was always 
at war either against his father’s rebellious barons or 
against France in the interest of his father’s claims, or 
against his father in the interest of his mother’s claims. 
This rebellious action, by the way, took place while he was 
yet a boy and under the domination of his mother. He 
was her heir, and presumably held her in affection, while 
he hated his father, who from all accounts was a most 
unpleasant man to have around a camp. 

A gallant and generous warrior, Richard was, like so 
many of his companions in arms, a deeply religious man. 
The news of the capture of Jerusalem by the Turks filled 
him with holy resentment. At the moment of receiving 
the message he uttered a solemn vow to recover the Holy 
City, and throughout the remainder of his life he devoted 
himself to this cause. For this war he wrung taxes from 
his English subjects. For this cause he fought like a demon 
and pleaded and cajoled and forgave. On many disputed 


points Miss Norgate brings to bear contemporaneous com- 
ment which has hitherto been inaccessible to the ordinary 


* “ Richard the Lion Heart.’”’ By Kate Norgate. (Macmillan.) 
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reader, and the result is a book packed with evidence, a 
volume to be studied rather than read. To the lovers of 
Hewlett’s ‘‘ Richard Yea and Nay ”’ it will be interesting 
to observe that the novelist had studied some of the 
continental records with almost the same care as Miss 
Norgate displays. Richard is worth the large space he 
fills in the legendary history of the Crusaders, and gains 
additional stature as a strategist, as well as a dashing 


leader of forlorn hopes. 


DR. JOHNSON AS ESSAYIST.* 


Johnson, an ungainly figure lumbering along Fleet 
Street ; Johnson, the talker dominating some social circle 
at a tavern, or indulging in a dish of tea; Johnson as the 
god of Boswell’s idolatry—these are familiar more or less 
definitely to most people who can be classed as readers, 
but to many such it may well be believed that a considera- 
tion of Johnson as an essayist will come with something 


of novelty. That he wrote essays, in the Idler and Rambler 


at least, is a fact familiar to all who know something of the 
story of his life, yet it is probably right to assume that 
such belong to that part of his work least widely familiar. 
Recognition of that fact has led Mr. Christie to the prepara- 
tion of this volume, the result of a careful examination of 
Johnson’s essays with a view to grouping his opinions on 
various subjects, religious, moral and social. To ardent 
Johnsonians such may seem a work of supererogation ; 
to a far more numerous body of readers it may prove an 
attractive and stimulating presentation of well selected 
passages connected with considerative comment. Possibly 


.a few of Mr. Christie‘s readers may even be induced to 


turn (or return) to those volumes of the British Essayists in 
which Johnson’s essays are included and to read them at 
length. 

The opinions of Johnson on various subjects as set forth 


in the essays are interesting, and especially as grouped— 


from different sources under linking themes—and Mr. 
Christie’s volume is therefore one for which many will 
feel grateful. Yet it must be confessed that the lexico- 
graphical lover of polysyllables does not move easily as 
essayist, and we may go from the didacticism and moralising 
of the Idley and the Rambler back to the humour and 
humanity of the Tatler and Spectator, or forward to the 
lovable familiarity of ‘‘ Elia,’’ and feel that Mr. Chesterton 
was not himself altogether absurd when he said it seemed 
absurd to call Johnson an essayist. Adopting the form 


created by Steele and Addison, Johnson appeared to 


express something of the sententiousness of Bacon by 
means of a sesquipedalianism wholly his own ; after reading 
some of his essays in their entirety we cannot help recalling 
his own comment on his own narrative in sounding words 
and hyperbolical images of Will Marvell: ‘‘ When his 


‘dreadful story is told in proper terms, it is only that the 


way was dirty in winter, and that he experienced the 


‘common vicissitudes of rain and sunshine.”’ 


WALTER JERROLD, 


THE ANCIENT WORLD.t 


The design of ‘‘ The Legacy of the Ancient World ”’ is 
to trace certain fundamental elements in our modern 


‘social and spiritual life from their earliest traceable 


beginnings, through their developments, to their present 
state. It is a notable achievement to accomplish this 
within the compass of less than five hundred pages of 


-comfortably large type, to do it for the uninitiated yet in 
_ a scholarly way, and to leave the reader at the end with- 
‘out that disheartening sense of slight and insufficient treat- 


ment that is only too often the impression produced by 
* “ Johnson the Essayist : His Opinions on Men, Morals and 
Manners.” By O.F.Christie,M.A. 12s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


+ ‘‘The Legacy of the Ancient World.” By W. G. De 
Burgh, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, University College, 
Reading. 15s. (Macdonald & Evans.) 


works of this class. That achievement Professor De Burgh 
has firmly to his credit in ‘‘ The Legacy of the Ancient 
World.’ Furthermore Professor De Burgh, appealing to 
a wide public, has not assumed any classical, philosophical 
or special historical training in his readers ; yet the trained 
student will read this admirable work with as much sincere 
pleasure as the neophyte. For the writer’s own scholar- 
ship is both wide and accurate, his views are fresh and 
stimulating, his judgments are sound and his style is 
easy and fluent. 

All the sections of the work are excellent; Chapter II, 
dealing with Egypt, Babylonia, the Hittites, Crete and the 
Persian Empire, is perhaps the least impressive because the 
most rigorously compressed. Even with compression a 
little more weight might have been given to the results 
of workers like Evans, Ramsay, Hrozny, Weidner, Forrer 
and their disciples in Britain and abroad; though the 
suggestion does not mean that the chapter is in any way 
other than excellent. 

Best of all perhaps are the sections on the Hellenes, on 
Greek Philosophy and on Christianity, though a little more 
relative importance might well have been given to the 
Demeter-Koré mysteries and to the Orphic and Dionysiac 
brotherhoods; while the Hellenistic Graeco-Egyptian 
““ Mysteries ’’ are passed over. The sections on Christianity 
are particularly good ; the estimate given of the Hebrew 
and of the Hellenic elements and of the influence of the 
Person of Christ is admirable. The book is one to 
recommend unreservedly. 

FREDERICK A, STEUART. 


DR. MOFFATT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT.* 


[THIRD NOTICE.] 


The two volumes into which Dr. Moffatt’s translation 
has been divided represent the broad division in the Hebrew 
literature between prose and poetry, the prose works being 
historicai in character, with an occasional interjected song 
or oracle, and the poetical comprising all that the Hebrew 
produced in drama, in philosophy, in prophecy, in lyrics 
or in sacred song, with fragments of history to serve as 
connecting links between one oracle and another. Clearly 
then the qualification of the translator of the second 
volume must be of a different order from that essential in 
the first. Almost anyone properly trained in Hebrew 
and the cognate languages will be able to translate the 
historical books (including the Book of Jonah in the second 
section, if that be regarded as history, according to the 
evident intention of its author) ; but it will tax the whole 
range of an interpreter’s powers to make an effective 
transfer from Hebrew to English of the drama and the 
dramatic dialogue in Job, the pessimism of the book we 
call Ecclesiastes (the Omar Khayyam of Israel), and the 
sublime appeals of the later chapters of Isaiah. Here will 
be the real test of the translator, and here also must fasten 
the criticism which is to estimate the measure of his success 
or failure. The first volume really does not give either 
translator or critic much scope, and so confined, criticism 
may degenerate into mere intellectual sniping. ‘Tis a 
question whether you think ‘‘a park” is better than 
‘a garden” for the first home of new-created man, or 
whether you would rather be saved from an inundation in 
“an ark” or barge.’ Dr. Moffatt need not trouble 
himself much over such trifles. He has the Greek Bible 
with him, whose seventy interpreters taught the Christian 
Church that revelation began and ended with a Paradise, 
that is to say, in Persia, ‘‘ a park’’ ; and as to the ‘ barge,”’ 
there is Cleopatra in hers, and Shakespeare to defend her 
choice of craft, and King Arthur in his, with Tennyson to 
stand sponsor ; so if it is not modern English nor under- 
stood of the people, it ought to be. 

*‘*The Old Testament’: A new translation by James 
Moffatt, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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Translation however of Job and the Psalter is a much 
more difficult task. Job is perhaps the hardest nut that 
a translator could essay to crack. It is not pure Hebrew, 
and the arguments are often in existing translations very 
obscure. Carlyle is credited with having once read it 
through, at morning prayers, in a Scottish household ; it 
is doubtful whether, in any home either north or south of 
the Tweed, it would to-day be listened to continuously in 
one of the older versions. Has Dr. Moffatt then succeeded 
in bringing the book back to us in a form calculated to 
arrest the¥cultured or the thoughtful mind? It is not a 
question merely as to whether the translator is justified 
in calling the hero Eyob instead of Job, or whether the 
three beautiful girls of the Job renaissance ought to be 
called Ring-dove, Cassia and Apple-scent, instead of 
Jemima, Kezia and Keren-Happuch; though certainly 
such maidens fair (suffragettes too without violence, to 
whom their father conceded rights of inheritance) should 
have names expressive of their charms; these are minor 
matters, when the whole book is in the melting pot, and the 
skill of the interpreter is in question. 

The subject has an added interest from the fact that it 
was precisely on the rendering of Job that the Revisers of 
the English Bible were supposed to have scored their best 
success ; the late Professor R. G. Moulton was never tired 
of praising the account of the mining operations in ch. xxviii, 
which in the old version begins with ‘‘ Surely there is a 
vein for the silver,” or of pointing out how much of mean- 
ing had been lost and found again at the Revisers’ hands. 
Well! if Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, surely shall 
Lamech (i.e. Moffatt) seventy and seven fold, even if he be 
found at times to have slain a favourite passage to our 
wounding or changed an epithet to our hurt. Let any 
educated man read Job through in the Moffatt rendering, 
and we shall be surprised if he does not rise up from the 
Carlylean task both edified and amazed. And if the new 
translator wins through with Job, leaving the Revisers 
far in the rear, he may safely be trusted with the Psalms 
and the Second Isaiah. Even here, as though to “ top 
extremity ’’ and ‘‘ make much more,’’ when the drama 
ends we are suddenly presented with two supplementary 
descriptions of animal life, the Hippopotamus and the 
Crocodile, better known to Hebrew and Christian com- 
mentators as Behemoth and Leviathan. Their natural 
history is clearly Egyptian, whereas Job proper is trans- 
Jordanic ; but what a natural history and what a render- 
ing! We must set down a few lines in praise of brother 
Behemoth (a genuine plural of majesty in Hebrew) : 

“Look at the hippopotamus there : 

munching grass like an ox. 

Look at the strength of his thighs, 

and the stout muscles of his belly. 

His tail is stiff as any cedar, 

the sinews of his thighs are closely knit ; 

his bones are tubes of bronze, 

his ribs like iron bars. 

He is God’s masterpiece.” 
Is that Shakespeare or Marlowe? No, it is just Moffatt, 
and it shows him in possession of the true poetic touch. 
It is great translating. 

Poetical taste and judgment are of course the qualities 
of paramount importance for the successful translation 
of a volume in which we have the Muse of Poetry in all 
her varied forms, dancing in the Canticles, worshipping in 
the Psalms and waxing oracular in Proverbs or Isaiah. 
The authorised version is often very happy in its metrical 
assonances, and these are the more interesting as due 
chiefly to ‘‘ happy chance.’’ For example it is well known 
that the translators of Isaiah broke into hexameter verse 
when they came to describe the fall of the King of Babylon : 

“How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
Son of the morning. 


How art thou cut down to the ground, that didst 
weaken the nations.’’—Is. xiv. 12. 


Moffatt does not reach this height ; he gives us: 


** What a fall from heaven on high, 
O shining star of the dawn ! 
How low and limp you lie, 
Who once swayed all the nations.” 


That is obviously a fall in temperature, and it makes the 
reader tremble and wonder what will happen to Isaiah Ix, 
the opening of which chapter (‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come’’) was thought by Mr. George Saintsbury to be 
the finest example of rhythmic prose in the English 
language. The new rendering has however a charm of 
its own: 
“ Arise, be glad, your light is dawning, 
the Eternal’s splendour rises upon you. 
Though darkness cover all the earth, 
and a black cloud shrouds the nations, 
yet the Eternal shines out upon you, 
his splendour on you gleams, 
till nations gather to your light, 
and Kings to your bright beams.” 


Moffatt’s use of the occasional rhyme is not meant as a 
reminder that he is really translating poetry ; for though 
I do not think he would readily lapse into hexameters, he 
often translates into heroic couplets, some of which may 
well become as proverbial as the conventional Biblical 
renderings. Here are some specimens : 


Job xxxv, 10: ‘‘ Who gives men songs of gladness in the 

night, 
who grants us better knowledge than 

the beasts.” 

Job xxxii,9: ‘‘ It is not always seniors who are sage.” 

Job xxxvi, 32: “He hurls the lightning from an unseen 
hand.” 

Job xl, 28: ‘Stones from a sling to him are merely 
stubble.” 


Ps. iii, 2: ‘‘ Like tiny children lisping out their praise,’’ etc. 
Nor does he neglect the judicious use of alliteration, as in 


Job xxx, 31: ‘‘ My dances turn to dirges, 
My lyrics to laments.” 


That again is almost Shakesperean. 

It will be evident that in such hands the English Bible 
has become a new book. Many must already have read it 
through, and many more have turned to their favourite 
books and passages, to see what has been taken from them 
or perhaps added to them. They must be prepared for loss 
and gain, both as to text and interpretation. They must 
be content, after reading the Canticles, to leave those 
charming love songs outside the Canon, however loudly 
St. Bernard from his place in Paradise may protest. Many 
may find that it is not quite so clear as they could wish, 
whether the prophet in Isaiah liii is speaking of himself or 
of some other man or of “the other Man’”’; they may 
even be disappointed because the inevitable has happened 
in Isaiah viii 14, and that there'is no more an oracle which 
says, ‘‘ A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son,”’ but 
only a statement that ‘“‘ there is a young woman with 
child, who shall bear a son.’ This translation proves 
incidentally that the water does sometimes move, even 
under theological bridges, and that all is not backwater in 
the River of the Water of Life. 

RENDEL HARRIS. 


“PRETTY, WITTY NELL.”* 


The drawback that confronts the biographer of Nell 
Gwynne is the amazing lack of material upon which to. 
draw for an account of her life. Where she was born is 
not known : it may have been London or it may have been 
Hereford or Oxford. It is clear, however, that, whatever 
her birthplace, at a very early age she was domiciled in 
the slums of Drury Lane. From her horoscope, preserved 
at the Bodleian Library, it appears that she was born on 
Saturday, February 2nd, 1650, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. She had an elder sister, Rose, who passed through 
many vicissitudes, including a sojourn in Newgate. Who 
were her parents is also a matter of doubt into which it 
is not necessary to delve. Mr. Dasent plumps for one 
Thomas Gwynne, of respectable Welsh ancestry and, as 
some say, a captain broken in the civil wars. It is a 


* “ Nell Gwynne, 1650-1687 : Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s. 
to St. James’s. With some account of Whitehall and Windsor 
in the reign of Charles II.’’ By Arthur Irwin Dasent. With 
illustrations. 18s. (Macmillan.) 
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man who could better—and 
how few as well ?—have pre- 
sented the atmosphere of the 
Court of Charles II. Mr. 
Dasent is steeped in the period 
and has studied minutely the 
topography of the later seven- 
teenth century. He conducts 
you through the purlieus of 
Drury Lane with the same ease 
as Mr. Cecil Hallett takes you 
through the galleries of the 
British Museum ; he leads you 
to Whitehall and takes you 
over the Palace, and shows you 
in all its different aspects the 
life led there by royalty and 
its associates—which associates 
for the most part were of 
unsavoury reputation. In 
these pages you meet Rochester 
and Etheridge and the rest of 
the rakehelly crew who enjoyed 
themselves to the top of their 
bent, indulging to the full in 
gallantry and gaming. You 
renew your acquaintance with 
Will Chiffinch, Keeper of the 
Back-stairs, and his wife— 
neither of whom were better 
than they should be. You run 
across—on the stairs as it were 
—the Duchess of Cleveland and 
Louise de Querouaille, who 
presently was created Duchess 
of Portsmouth and who hated 
Nell Gwynne as only one 
Royal Favourite can hate 
another. She and Nell had 
many passages, in all of which 
the little lady from the slums 
scored heavily—to the delight 
of the King, who himself was 
no mean wit. 

We see Louise intent on 
politics, to the advantage of 
gun Louis XVI and the detriment 


From “A Mixture.” Drawings by H. M. Bateman (Methuen). 


reasonable assumption that her father, whoever he was, 
died after a comparatively short married life. The mother, 
however, survived until 1679, dying drunk in a ditch in her 
fifty-sixth year, having had the joy of seeing her daughter 
at the zenith of her fame. 

Nell served as a maid in a house of ill-fame, became an 
orange girl at Drury Lane Theatre, and presently became 
an actress. Her good looks and her charm took her 
almost at a bound to the top of the theatrical tree, and 
brought her many admirers and some lovers. Hart the 
actor was among them; Lord Buckhurst (afterwards Earl 
of Dorset) was another; and then came Charles II, to 
whom she was devoted and to whom there is no reason to 
doubt that she was entirely faithful during the many years 
of their liaison. After she had been the King’s mistress 
for a while she left the stage, and was appointed a lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen. It does not appear, however, that 
she was given apartments in Whitehall ; but Charles gave 
her a house in Pall Mall and another at Windsor. Her 
elder son was created Baron Burford and Earl of Heading- 
ton, and later was elevated to the dukedom of St. Albans. 

All this and more is set forth with the charm that one 
associates with the author who, among other things, gives 


. the fullest account that has appeared of Nell’s theatrical 


career. But the book is much more than a biography : 
it is a picture of the times. There is probably no living 


ence of this country ; and Nell 
Lost and Found. ®#!most oblivious of the fact 
that there were any such things 
as home or foreign affairs. 
Nell was content, so far as the State was concerned, to keep 
herself as it were to herself. She enjoyed the luxury that 
had come to her, she was devoted to her sons, and she loved 
the King well enough to ignore his infidelities and to forego 
her many opportunities to take unto herself other lovers. 
Charles for his part cared for her as much as he could care 
for any woman, but he could never resist a pretty face. 
He came to her when he was happy, he came to her when 
he was sad, sure always of a sunny welcome. So far as is 
known, their only tiff was because he gave titles to his 
sons by the Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and none to hers—until after the quarrel. 
Mr. Dasent has written an interesting and instructive 
book on Nell Gwynne and her times, and it will assuredly 
take its place as the standard work on the subject. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


EVERYWHERE.* 


This immense book— it is the better part of 600 close 
pages in length—would take an article to review adequately. 
Mr. Savage Landor had been everywhere, especially to 
the virtually inaccessible places, and had known many 


* “Everywhere: The Memoirs of an Explorer.” By A. H. 
Savage Landor. 30s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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celebrities ; and he has given us in these pages a sketch of 
his life and wanderings and conversations which are quite 
bewildering in their rich variety. 

His word-pictures of Swinburne and Whistler are excel- 
lent and amusing and his talks with royal personages full 
-of curious sidelights. His interview with a former Shah 
‘Cf Persia bears repetition very well. 

“The Shah was standing near the centre of the room, 
his chest a blaze of diamonds. The familiar aigrettes 
adorned his kola (headgear). His right hand rested on his 
jewelled sword, Pale and tired-looking he had a pleading 
expression with a dreamy look in his eyes. His thick eye- 
brows and huge moustache were as black as coal. His 
Majesty was masticating a walnut when I entered, the 
shell of which lay in debris in the company of two other 
walnuts and a nutcrackers on a jewelled table. . 

“* Vous ecrivez livres ?’ he thundered in a hoarse voice, 
stroking his long moustache. 

“Yes, your Majesty,’ I replied, touching my hat in 
military fashion. 

“* How many books have you written ? ’ (I had presented 
the Shah with two of my works.) 

“* Four, your Majesty.’ 

Combien livres . . . avez. . vous 
moi ?’ he roared in his Perso adaptation of French. 

Two, sir.’ 

““ Send the other two.’ ”’ 

Mr. Savage Landor inherited a good share of the 
pugnacity of his famous grandfather, and this book of his 
is full of lively reflections, with a sub-acid flavour at times 
which is not unpleasant. 


envoyez 


RICHARD CURLE. 


POETRY AND VERSE.* 


There is at the present time a great plentifulness of 
poetry, and this is a very horrible thing, for poetry, like 
port, is tolerable only when it is good : when it is not good 
it is altogether abominable ; and goodness, in the case 
both of port and poetry, is the exception rather than the 
rule. If I were to collect all the good poems from the 
four books before me, they would fill no more than a very 
modest volume—a depressingly low percentage on the 
total amount. Yet there is no lack of variety among 
these poets. Each differs from the others far more widely 
than chalk from cheese; indeed they have nothing in 
common but the English lenguage. 

Mr. Ralph Thicknesse, whether he is celebrating Alsace 
or Wigan—and he celebrates both—always brings up all 
the heavy artillery of the regulation poet. 


“ Bright Orb of France, symbol of Right art thou ! 
They thought to see thee down the sky careen.” 


Thus Mr. Thicknesse addresses Alsace ; and Wigan thus: 


‘Not in an hour of triumph or success, 
Ancient and Loyal! steadfast, tried and true, 
Were wove those bonds that fasten us to you 
When we took refuge in your steadfastness.” 


And so always with Mr. Thicknesse. When it is not heavy 
artillery it is the full organ with plenty of swell-pedal. 
Yet despite all these poetical impedimenta I have sought 
in vain for any poetry in Mr. Thicknesse’s poems. 

Miss Sara Teasdale is better. She can sometimes express 
real emotions. Unhappily they are always facile and 
generally superficial. She is much concerned with love, 
death, the past, the mysterious future; yet her poems 
never quite catch fire. She lacks emotional concentration, 
and her feelings about these profound matters materialise 
into no more than pleasant fancies, just as her language 
and rhythm, sometimes on the point of achieving felicity, 
always drop back at the critical moment into commonplace. 


*“ The Thirteenth Czsar.’’ By Sacheverell 
(Grant Richards.)—‘‘ The Stricken Peasant.” By C. 
‘Warren. 3s. 6d. 
By Sara Teasdale. 
Ralph Thicknesse. 


Sitwell. 6s. 
Henry 
(Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Flame and Shadow.” 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Poems.” By 
(Blackwell.) 


4s. 6d. 
3s. Od. 
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BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG 


EDGAR WALLACE 


A typical Wallace mystery. The Frogs are a kind of federated 
trade union of tramps, and their daring crimes and the un- 
masking thereof make a story which is not only a piece of 
literary ingenuity but is romance, too. 


A DEBT OF HONOUR 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Mr. Bindloss has again used his inimitable manner of telling a 
story in the way he has so often done, and he has never told 
one better or had a better one to tell. 


THE YELLOW SPOT 


LILY STACK 


A powerful and human story in a setting not usually selected 
by writers—China. Handled with so intimate a knowledge of 
character that the book lives with a vivid actuality. 


THE MARKED MAN 


WM. LE QUEUX 


Mr. Le Queux might safely be termed the cordon bleu of writers 
of sensation, and this tale should be amongst his most popular 
dishes. And is there a more admirable chef in the restaurant 
of mystery ? 


Ready early in February 


JAVA JACK 


OTTWELL BINNS 


Few writers of a story of adventure have such a gift for breathless 
narrative and for realistic plot weaving as Mr. Ottwell Binns. 
In this book there is no break in the incident and no slackening 
in the reader’s absolutely inevitable interest. 


MISS PHIPPS 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


Delia Sarsefield is one of Miss Tynan’s delightful heroines, and 
this is her love story—and a very charming one indeed. 


THE WAY OF A MAID 


CARLTON DAWE 


The charming story of a modern maid and a modern man. A 
story full of human interest, with plenty of fun. 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR THE AMATEUR 


ALL ABOUT 


BILLIARDS 


By ARTHUR F. PEALL 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 256 pp. 5s. net. 
Illustrated by 26 photographs and 80 diagrams. 
Arthur F. Peall is the well-known coach at ‘‘ Thurstons,” and is 
admittedly the finest billiards instructor in the country. In his 
book he covers all the ground he enters upon when giving his 


complete course of lessons. A new book by the finest billiards 
coach. 


ALL ABOUT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


By PERCY R. SALMON, F.R.P.S. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


With many diagrams and nearly roo illustrations. 


A useful handbook describing this fascinating hobby in all its 
branches. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Her poems would make good words for superior sentimental 
songs. 

With Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell and Mr. Henry Warren we 
reach something vital. Mr. Warren’s verse will offend 
no susceptibilities, except perhaps those of the most 
exclusive Sitwellians. He does not try to break away 
from tradition ; in language and technique he does almost 
nothing new, yet he is hardly ever conventional. Coming 
to his small book after those of Mr. Thicknesse and Miss 
Teasdale is like stepping out of a Royal Academy exhibition 
into an English village. Here there are genuine emotions, 
acute observation and a technique which is unostentatious, 
but sure and personal. His best poems are country poems ; 
he has much in common with Mr. Edmund Blunden and 
is obviously a devotee of Wordsworth. When he comes to 
grief we are surprised by a hint of Mr. Thicknesse’s trouble ; 
he drops in fact into such poetic indecencies as ‘‘ Weather- 
beaten pile’’ and ‘‘ the vanity of transient pomps.’’ But 
his failures are happily extremely rare, and this first book 
of his shows a worthy accomplishment and a very consider- 
able promise. Two fragments will show something of what 
he can do. The first is from a poem called ‘“‘ Within the 
Woods ”’ : 

““The delicate rain is falling 
From the shining leaf-tips. Pendulous there 
A moment it hangs, then falls 
With aerial chime to the bracken at my feet 


As the winds pass. Or a dusk-drowsed bird 
Spills it in tinkling quick cascade.” 


The next comes from “‘ Until the Evening .. .”’: 


“Early the blue dusk falls. The dripping rain 
Makes dimples in the sodden, branch-hid lane. 
Last of the creaking wagons has gone by 
Lumbering to the farm; and wearily 
Brushing aside the drooping boughs comes John 
Scolding the stumbling mare he rides upon... .” 


I applied the word “ genuine’”’ to Mr. Warren. It is 
about the last word one would use in speaking of Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell. Not because he is a charlatan, but 
because we enter in his poetry a world of exquisite un- 
reality. All the sensuous part of it is extremely vivid and 
clear. The twenty-five poems of ‘“‘ Hortus Conclusus ’’— 
—the first section of the present book—contain some 
delightful stuff. Even when the meaning eludes you, the 
delicate crystalline imagery of its world holds you en- 
chanted, and throughout the book there are short poems 
of a similar quality. My criticism of Mr. Sitweil as a poet 
applies almost exactly to Miss Sitwell also. Both I feel 
are still at their best when at their most conventional and 
at their briefest. Both too use an imagery which is vivid 
in appeal but also extremely narrow in range. It would 
be possible to make a complete list of Miss Sitwell’s box of 
toys—her satyrs, clotted cream, shrill grass, shrill glass, 
lambs’ fleeces and so on; and similarly in Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s poems there is a perpetual recurrence of winds, 
clouds, fruit, ladders (‘‘ ladders of rain’’), windows (of 
the sky or the leaves), woolly fleeces, lamblike clouds, 
flocks and fleeces of the waves, and many others which are 
the common property of the family. The effect of this 
box-of-toys method in short poems can be extraordinarily 
attractive; from it emerges that small, vivid, crystal 
world of unreality which I have referred to already—a 
world peculiar to them both. But in longer poems the 
method becomes monotonous and degenerates into a 
mannerism. A graver fault in the longer poems is I think 
that Mr. Sitwell has not yet found a form in which he can 
express himself at any length. These longer poems have 
no rhythmical structure whatever ; rhythmically each line 
is unco-ordinated with its context because Mr. Sitwell’s unit 
of rhythm is the line and not, as it should be, the period. 
For this reason poems such as these fail to be either poetry 
or prose ; the hammer-stroke beat, which here takes the 
place of the sensitive rhythm common to good verse 
(whether strict or free) and good prose, very quickly 
exhausts the reader or listener by its loud and desolating 
monotony, until soon—if I may borrow Mr. Sitwell’s 
own words—‘ My stunned head rattles, I am far away, 
half sleeping.’”’ It is like trying to understand the talk 


of one’s neighbour at the dinner-table while a jazz band 
is performing. Those who wish to find poetry in Mr. 
Sitwell’s longer works must turn not to poems such as 
“Doctor Donne and Gargantua,” Paradise of 
Alexander ”’ or ‘‘ The Thirteenth Cesar,” but to ‘‘ Southern. 
Baroque Art.’’ I cannot help suspecting that these poems. 
were carelessly and rapidly written to fill out a book which 
would have been much more impressive without them. 
And yet there is a variety of delightful detail in them. 
and, among extremely obscure meaning made more 
difficult by slipshod syntax, a variety of fine feeling and 
thought. ‘‘The Thirteenth Cesar’ has the makings of a 
fine poem, and its failure to be so is the more exasperating. 
I have not space here to deal adequately with Mr. Sitwell’s 
many virtues and vices. I believe that both he and his 
sister would enormously increase their powers by a rigorous. 
discipline to strict stanzaic forms; I even suspect that 
some of their best work may yet be done in such forms. 
But I do not imply by that statement that Mr. Sitwell 
should abandon the freer forms. For one of many examples 
take this opening to a short poem called ‘‘ The River God ”’ : 


“Leap out, chill water, over reeds and brakes, 
Flash bright your sword 
Out of my hand that never shakes, 
Your voice rings louder than my whispered word, 
For my song is but a murmur down the wind and water 
No louder than the leaves that make my chequered shade, 
Cooling the bank on which I’m laid. 
My urn I move not, lest the blade may break, 
Its round lip no more dropping water, 
When this, my river, at its source will die 
And sinking through the sand will bare each daughter 
Born of this glassy world, though now they lie 
On the green bank high above that falling flood, 
And wait like snow for sun or rain to move them.” 


That passage shows clearly enough that in a freer form 
Mr. Sitwell can, when he likes, achieve a considerable 
beauty. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


ALL ABOUT R. L. S.* 


Essays and verses by the best authorities on Stevenson’s 
personality and work, a well-packed section of valuable 
“Notes’’ on various biographical and_ bibliographical 
matters, and nearly fifty half-tone illustrations, make this 
a volume to rejoice the hearts of all readers of the ‘‘ Prospero 
at Samoa ’’—as ‘‘ Y. Y”’ calls Stevenson here in some 
charming verses. It is good of course to have here memories 
recorded by Sir Sidney Colvin and Edmund Gosse, not to 
speak of S. R. Crockett, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and other familiar spirits; several 
aspects of Stevenson are treated here, and the con- 
tributors to the volume include others who knew 
Stevenson personally though they are not so generally 
associated with him as are the foregoing authors. Mr. 
A. St. John Adcock furnishes a most pleasing and 
appropriate contribution on ‘‘ Stevenson and _ the 
Juvenile Drama,’ which of course deals with the sub- 
ject of ‘‘A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured.”’ Mr. 
Adcock (who edits this volume) is of course a laureate of 
London’s odd corners perfectly fitted to make this con- 
tribution to such a collection of Stevensoniana. Those 
who know and love their R. L. S. will need no further 
details of the contents of this book before obtaining it, but 
its appearance at the present time suggests a wonder at 
the freakishness of the criticism which Mr. Alfred Noyes 
refers to in his essay on Stevenson’s fine technique, the 
criticism which announced a “‘ reaction ’’ against Stevenson, 
There is really little cause for surprise at the continued 
popularity of this fascinating sprite of Edinburgh and 
Samoa, in whose face Henley read 


. a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy.” 


* “ Robert Louis Stevenson : His Work and His Personality.’” 
By various writers. 7s. 6d. (The Bookman Library ; Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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I see that one writer says Stevenson was strongly tinc- 
tured with the spirit of the eighteen-nineties. But a 
perusal of the list of his books given in the ‘‘ Notes” 
reveals the fact that most of Stevenson’s best work pre- 
ceded the eighteen-nineties. Between 1878 and 1890 his 
published books included: ‘“‘An Inland Voyage” ; 
“Travels With a Donkey”; Virginibus Puerisque ”’ ; 
Child’s Garden of Verses’; ‘‘ Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books”’; ‘“‘ The New Arabian Nights’’; ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’; ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’; ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 
and the ‘“ Ballads’ and ‘‘ Underwoods.”” With regard to 
the last two, one feels fairly certain now that Stevenson 
was too modest in disclaiming the achievement of a genuine 
poet; and his remarkable originality in verse must have 
been an influence in the self-conscious eighteen-nineties, 
that period of transition from Victorianism to distinctively 
twentieth century literature. The truth about Stevenson 
is that his fame rests ultimately upon his “ spirit intense 
and rare,’’ which made his artistry a medium for so much 
that is and ever will be lovely and of good report. Com- 
paring French with British fin de siécle literature, and 
noting in the former the much greater proportion of morbid 
eccentricity and pathological perversity, one is tempted to 
say not that Stevenson was tinctured by our eighteen- 
nineties, but that he was the principal source of that 
element of courageous idealism which runs like a gold 
thread through the period. 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


THE “GRANTA.”* 


It so happens that most of England’s great poets who 
were at a University came to that one whose surrounding 
country needs a discerning eye if it is to be appreciated. 
My limited acquaintance with Oxford was enough to 
show me how anyone would have to be dull indeed who 
would be insensible to the beautiful environment. With 
the Fen Country it is not so. But how the sun goes down 
in that mysterious region, how the unimpeded winds 
tell us of ancient days when Cambridge was a border 
town. The great poets, Wordsworth at the head of the 
procession, came where beauty lay concealed. The same 
is true of lighter poets, J. K. S. for instance (and who does 
not remember that Calverley, like Shelley, was obliged 
to leave poor Oxford ?) Many of these lighter poets of 
the lighter blue contributed in their time to the most 
famous of ‘Varsity papers, the Granta, and here we have 
Mr. F. A. Rice, the present editor, evidently a person of 
enormous energy and organising power and enthusiasm— 
in a word a worthy son of Oliver Cromwell’s college, Sidney 
Sussex—who presents us with a volume in which there 
are all manner of pieces in verse and prose, selected from 
1889 when the Granta, despite the O.B., was established, 
down to 1914, when it entered into a temporary state of 
coma. We are given very interesting and amusing intro- 
ductions, a graceful one by A. A. Milne, an ex-editor, and 
an admirably-told history of the Granta by F. A. Rice. 
It contains a stupendous amount of information, conveyed 
in a very fascinating manner. One item only I will cull, 
namely that during Lent term of 1900 a novel was pub- 
lished in serial form ; it came from the pen of one whom 
we now know as Lieutenant-Commander Hilton Young, 
D.S.O., M.P., and was written when he. was ten years 
old. Some of the foot-notes are enlightening, such as that 
in which we learn that one of the editors, V. Whitaker of 
Trinity, was on the verge (so he believed) of being sent 
down owing to a cartoon, ‘‘ The Last of the Old Port,”’ 
which depicted no less than the Governing Body of Trinity 
being carried to bed. A few bottles of old port had been 
discovered in the cellars and as the amount of wine was 
very limited the Fellows were asked not to bring guests 
to the High Table on the night that the port was to be 
opened. The Granta, commenting on this, pointed out 
that the absence of guests would mean more wine for the 


* “The Granta and its Contributors, 1889-1914."" Compiled 
by F. A. Rice. 31s. 6d. (Constable.) 


G. In heavy demand at all 
Libraries and Bookstalls 


THE GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 


By Cotonet W. Nicorar, Chief of the German Secret 
Service during the World War. Translated by GEORGE 
Renwick (Daily Chronicle Special Correspondent). 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
“ Remarkable sidelights into the Secret Service. ...A volume of 
absorbing interest.”—South Wales News 

“German readers must have found this book nasty reading. . . . One 


of the most readable war beoks that have come from Germany.”—Star 
** The book is, as far as we are aware, the only book in existence which 
tells the unvarnished truth about the Secret Service work.” 

- —New Statesman 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the Most Rev. ARNoLD H. MatHew, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. Second edition. 12s. 6d. net 


A companion volume to Mr. RAFAEL SABATINI's “‘ Life 
of Cesare Borgia.” 


SIMS REEVES: FIFTY YEARS OF 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


By CuHarRLes E. Pearce, Author of ‘“‘ Madame 
Vestris and Her Times,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 16s. net. A sympathetic picture of the 
greatest of English tenors, full of interesting sidelights 
on the progress of music during the Victorian era. 

‘* A fine record of a great man, and one that will stand for all time.” 


LOVE STORIES OF 
ENGLISH QUEENS : 


History Seen through the Glamour of Romance. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
“A fascinating volume which makes a wide appeal.” 
—Nottingham Guardian 
“ This book is as enjoyable as a novel . . . written in a delightfully 
entertaining manner.” —Bristol Times and Mirror 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


By CuarLes Kincston, Author of ‘‘ Dramatic Days 
at the Old Bailey,” “‘ Famous Judges and Famous 
Trials,”’ etc. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A volume dealing with a variety of subjects, connected 
with crime and criminals. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MEDIUM 


By SypNeEy A. MOSELEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net 
“* A book that deserves the attention of all candid students of spiritualism.” 
—Truth 


@, Two New Gift-Books for Children 
THE LITTLE ROUND HOUSE 


By Marion St. JoHN Wess, Author of “ The 
Littlest One.” Size 8$in. x 6}in., bound in cloth 
and illustrated with a frontispiece in colour, and 
forty line drawings by ‘‘ Robin.” A delightful 
story for children about a red pillar-box that turned 
into a Little Round House. 5s. net 


THE ’NORMOUS SATURDAY 
FAIRY BOOK 


A story for every Saturday Morning and Saturday 
Evening in the Year. 

By Marjorie Royce, BARBARA E. Topp, Morra 
MEIGHN, and MARION St. JoHN WEBB. Size 8} in. 
x 6} in., bound in cloth, with a coloured frontis- 
piece and line drawings by Mary Stella Edwards, 
and half-tone illustrations by G. L. Stampa, of 
Punch. 5s. net 


Th? A CLEVER, SCHOLARLY, AND AMUSING 
NOVEL, IN GREAT DEMAND. 


A MAN OF PARTS 


By J. J. NEtson. Anew writer. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net 


“* For whole pages one laughs loud and long. Mr. Nelson has an instinct 
for dialogue and a real gift of invention.” —The Observer 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., Ltd., 8, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 
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dons. Speaking as one who has never dined at the High 
Table "of this, my own college, I wonder whether the 
passing of the port would not have been even more splendid 
if it had taken place in the Common-Room. I have had 
occasion to be present at similar functions in the Common- 
Rooms of Jesus and Queens’; and even though our pota- 
tions were not quite so deserving of Dr. Middleton's lyric 
praise, yet everything was perfect. 

How is one to quote from such a book with a vast number 
of various writers ? Some of them since their days on the 
Cam have become pillars of the London Granta of Bouverie 
Street, others help to serve the State more directly. It 
is not merely in the contributions of people like Sir Owen 
Seaman and A. A. Milne that one can revel, but in those 
of Cantabs who to readers of to-day are all unknown. 
Therefore to show unto Oxonians and others that even 
if the Cam is not a very noble stream it flows through 
country that is gloriously fertile, we will give a specimen 
or two, not from Seaman and Milne, Barry Pain and 
R. C. Lehmann, “ Ian Hay ”’ and Archibald Marshall and 
E. F. Benson, whose qualities are known, but from other 
more recondite lights. But as I search for these I still 
run up against names of undergraduates who have graduated 
famously in after life: there is T. R. Glover of St. John’s 
College, who lately thrilled the world with his ‘‘ Hero- 
dotus ’”’ and next to him comes Anstey Guthrie (‘‘ F. An- 
stey ’’) of Trinity Hall, a college which in my time was 
more renowned for prowess with the oar than with the 
pen. Mr. Guthrie’s story is a moving account of one who 
is languishing in solitary confinement for his sins of com- 
mission as the editor of an undergraduate’s paper. ‘‘ Now 
I was aware that the University, as a body, resents any 
attempt to amuse it. Should it require entertainment, 
it has its humour down in moderate quantities from town ; 
but it can get on perfectly well without it. However, 
though I represented this, 1 was overruled... .’’ Mr. 
Glover's English poems are charming; let us however 
quote from ‘‘ Otium Cum Dig,” a rhyme of the seaside : 

“ Felix qui negotium 
Animo detrudit, 
More dum infantium 

Juxta mare ludit.”’ 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE WORLD UNBALANCED.* 


The versatility of Le Bon is remarkable. He is at once 
a man of letters, a physicist, a psychologist and a politician. 
As a man of letters he writes with precision, lucidity, and 
elegance. As a physicist he has done distinguished work, 
and was just forestalled in the discovery of radio-activity 
by Becquerel—indeed he makes plausible claim to the 
discovery. As a psychologist he has written books such 
as “The Crowd” and ‘‘ The Psychology of Socialism,” 
which have made a permanent impression on sociology. 
And as a politician he is a man of considerable influence in 
French politics. 

He has other less flattering title to distinction, for he is 
a pessimist and a cynic, and among eminent scientific men 
pessimists and cynics are rare. Great philosophers and 
great men of science outside their proper sphere have usually 
been credulous rather than cynical, and sanguine rather 
than pessimistic. But Le Bon is a Frenchman, and 
cynicism of various brands has always flourished in France 
—witness Rabelais, Voltaire, Rochefoucauld, Anatole France. 

Le Bon may be further distinguished as a pragmatic 
cynic. Other cynics have found cynicism a disabling and 
debilitating mood: he finds it the opportune pathway to 
progress. Not only is he a pragmatic cynic, not only 
does he find cynicism expedient and effective, but, mirabile 
dictu, this rational son of the most rational race in Europe 
carries his pessimistic, pragmatic cynicism into the very 
province of Reason. ‘‘ We are not able,’’ said Rochefou- 
cauld, ‘‘ to act up to our reason.’”’ Le Bon goes further ; 


* “The World Unbalanced.’’ By Gustave Le Bon. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


he declares that most men are not influenced by reason 
at all, that they can be moved only by mystic impulses, 
passions, prejudices and sentiments, by ‘ Affirmation, 
Repetition, Prestige, Contagion.” 

He is quite clear about it. ‘‘ Politics,’’ he says, ‘‘ must 
always rest upon the basis that sentiments are governed by 
sentiments, and not by reasonable arguments.’’ The mind 
is dominated not by reason but by “‘ mystic forces”? such 
as patriotism, religion, socialism, communism. ‘“‘ The senti- 
mental and mystical illusions which gave birth to the war 
still dominate the peace.”’ ‘‘ No error, and no truth either 
for that matter, ever fixes itself in the popular mind by 
rational demonstration. They are asserted en bloc in the- 
form of assertions which cannot be discussed. Beliefs 
are formed under the influence of four fundamental 
elements: Affirmation, Repetition, Prestige and Con- 
tagion, and in this enumeration Reason has no place, 
because it has but a very feeble effect upon the genesis of 
a belief.” 

“ Affirmation and repetition,’”’ he insists, “‘ are the most 
powerful factors in persuasion. Affirmation creates 
opinion, and repetition fixes that opinion and makes it a 
belief. . . .’’ ‘“‘ The power of repetition over simple souls 
—and often on souls which are by no means simple—is 
marvellous. Under its influence the most manifest errors 
become blazing truths.” 

Nor has the pessimistic philosopher much hope in 
morality as distinguished from mystic beliefs. ‘‘ There 
is no morality whatever in international politics,” he says, 
and “‘ to tell men to love one another is advice never taken 
by the nations.”” The only hope indeed he can see for 
the world lies in the rather cynical maxim, “ Help one 
another in your own interest.” 

Strange doctrines to be taught by a rational Frenchman ! 
Yet not so strange, for though the French mind is precise, 
and logical, and acute—‘ everyone in France,” says 
Le Bon, “ is intelligent ’’—in real life the Frenchman is 
certainly ruled by sentiments and irrational emotions. 
The murderer who commits a crime passionelle, condemned 
to death by the Reason, is acquitted by the Sentiments and 
leaves the dock amid the plaudits and tears of sympathetic 
spectators. Vaquier, convicted of a sordid murder, goes 
to the gallows crying ‘“‘ Vive La France!” The Dawn 
of Reason in the French Revolution was incarnadine 
with bloody passions ; the reasonable ideal of ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity’? ended in the ‘‘ Carmagnole,’’ the 
reign of terror and the guillotine. The occupation of the 
Ruhr was unreasonably rational, and what ‘“ mystic 
forces”’ have ever had more dynamical power yet less 
reasonable basis than the ideals ‘“‘ La Gloire”? and “ La 
Revanche ”’ ! 

It is perhaps his acquaintance with French psychology 
that has made Le Bon a pessimist and a cynic. Indeed 
his own book admirably illustrates the virtues and vices 
of Gallic mentality. It is admirably rational yet deplor- 
ably unreasonable, unemotionally logical yet emotionally 
illogical. It lets a passionate heart betray a dispassionate 
intellect. The cynical philosopher discerns in English 
Eastern diplomacy ‘‘ a Machiavellian policy from which 
Machiavelli himself might have shrunk.’ He declares 
that during the dictatorship of Bela Kuhn in Hungary, the 
new faith ‘‘ made the more eminent citizens perish in 
hideous tortures”! He believes that Lloyd George’s 
essential aims were ‘‘ the territorial expansion of England.” 
‘* Never did any: nation,’’ he says, ‘‘ show such a lust for 
conquest ”’ as England after the war. As to the occupation 
of the Ruhr, ‘‘ For a long time France and Belgium will 
have no other means of preserving themselves from new 
invasions.” 

It is plain that a world holding Le Bon’s cynical and 
pessimistic creed would be an unbalanced world full of 
unbalanced people, and a great deal of this last work of 
his is vitiated by his despair of Reason and by his own 
capitulation to irrational prejudices. On the other hand, 
no one who has watched the working of Press propaganda 
dare deny the kinetic energy of irrational passions, not 
only in rational France but in much less intellectual 
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countries. Le Bon has good reason to despair of Reason. 
The fact probably is that the /umen siccum—the white 
light of Reason—is not enough to inspire men; they 
require a ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ ; they require the white 
light of Reason glorified by the rosy mystic light of Love. 
Reason touched with emotion and with religious emotion 
is what the world requires—Initium Sapientie@ Timor 
Domini. If men are to progress they must cease to be 
moved by irrational passions, nor is it enough to meet 
passion with passion, affirmation with affirmation; we 
must oppose irrational passion with sweet reasonableness— 
Come let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 

Despite the cynicism and pessimism of its general 
principles, ‘‘ The World Unbalanced ”’ is in many ways a 
valuable contribution to sociology, and the chapters deal- 
ing with financial problems and with the defects of educa- 
tion in France are of particular value. The chapter on 
“Moral Instruction in Schools”’ too is an _ interesting 
admission of the political importance of religious ideals, 
and of the defects of an irreligious education. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


“LET'S BE ORIGINAL!”* 


It is a far cry from Phericydes, who is said to have 
invented prose, to the writers of the school founded by 
Mr. Bart Kennedy, who may claim to have invented the 
language of punctuation. Yet that ancient moonstruck 
Greek who first set words free from the trammels of poetic 
metre has this in common with the modern heaven-born 
ready-writer who brings them to a full-stop as often as 
possible, that his work is as little remembered to-day as 
the work of his successor is likely to be remembered to- 
morrow. The one established, and the other carries on, 
the same long tradition: that is at once the likeness and 
the unlikeness between them. They both try to express 
themselves in the most direct and telling fashion. They 
both create a new mode out of old materials, as the up-to- 
date maiden creates a new frock out of her mother's old 
wedding-dress. It is still the same silk or shoddy. Only 
the pattern, the style, is altered. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the style is the 
man; and if that is really so, there must be a frightful 
lot of funny-looking men writing books just now. 

Having just finished four of these books, I should not 
be greatly surprised if there were. 

I don’t know if it’s merely my luck or just in the in- 
evitable order of things; but it seems years since I read 
a plain straightforward novel about people with no “ big- 
god ’”’ nonsense about them. There is certainly not one 
that I can bring up from the vasty deeps of these four 
under review that seems, in the retrospect, to resemble 
any man or woman I have ever met—anyway, in the 
peculiar circumstances in which they have envisaged 
themselves to me personally. 

“Cold Harbour,” for instance. There is just about as 
much human nature in this story as there is in the picture 
on the cover. It is a clever picture—and very, very 
funny. It represents a lobster broiling himself on a cake- 
stand ; but this incident, so far as I can trace, has nothing 
whatever to do with the story itself. Indeed, one might 
say perversely that only the story itself has anything to 
do with the story, as it is so difficult to disentangle the 
characters one from another, because they all talk at such 
length about one another. Seriously I think that “‘ Cold 
Harbour’”’ might have scored a great success, as it has great 
virtues, if only it had been written in some other quite 
different way. As it is, it hardly comes off. Its horrors 
seem to belong to pantomime, its blood and thunder leave 
my withers all unwrung, and even the depiction of a child’s 
fear—usually the most affrighting of all effects—fails to 


* ‘Cold Harbour.’ By Francis Brett Young. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ The New Candide.” By John Cournos. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.)—‘‘ Introduction to the Ladies.” By 
Arnold Palmer. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.)—‘‘ Ways That 
Are Wary.” By L. De Bra. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


The BODLEY HEAD List 


A Gringo in Manana Land 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of “ The Adventures 
of a Tropical Tramp,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A racy and entertaining account of adventures in Mexico and the smaller 
South American states. 


Two Vagabonds in the Balkans 


By JAN GORDON and CORA J. GORDON, Authors of 
“Poor Folk in Spain,’ ‘“‘ Misadventures with a Donkey in 
Spain,”’ etc. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by 
the Authors. Royal 8vo._ 12s. 6d. net. 


__ A vivid picture of life in Bosnia, Slavia, and Montenegro, as it presented 
itself to these most accomplished of artist-vagabonds. 


Our Prehistoric Forerunners 


By C. E. VULLIAMY, F-.R.G.S. Illustrated from 
photographs, with diagrams and drawings. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A popular, clear, and comprehensive account of Prehistoric Man, sum- 


marising the most recent discoveries and theories, and forming an invaluable 
introduction for the general reader to a fascinating subject. 


Masters of Modern Art 


A series of Popular Art Monographs dealing with the life 
and work of the great modern artists. Each volume con- 
tains a text by a well-known French art critic and 40 
splendid illustrations in collotype. Cloth. Small 4to. 
5s. net each volume. 


Renoir. By FRANCOIS FOSCA. Translated by HUBERT 
WELLINGTON. * 

Gauguin. By ROBERT REY. Translated by F. C. DE 
SUMICHRAST. 

Cézanne. By TRISTAN KLINGSOR. Translated by 
J. B. Manson. 


Other volumes on Claude Monet, Pissarro and Manet are 
in preparation. 


Shoalwater and Fairway 


By H. ALKER TRIPP Hoe”). Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ The title of this work is amply indicative of what is between the covers— 
the casual explorations of a sailing man in the shoal seas and tidal waters of 
Essex and Kent. It has the advantage of some forty charming and artistic 
illustrations by the author. It is not always our fortune to find author and 
artist so happily allied in one being. In these pages there are recorded in 
telling fashion in each chapter some casual expedition of a seven-ton yacht, 
of the pleasure she gave to those who loved her, and of the experiences and 
adventures that she brought. It is a bright work.”—Daily Telegraph 


A Book of Homely Wisdom 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


“These homilies show insight into human nature and sympathy with its 
weakness and failures.”-—Times Literary Supplement 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


(7s. 6d. met each) 


Cubwood 
By W. R. SUNDERLAND LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. 


The Courtyard 


By NEVILLE BRAND, Author of ‘‘ Narrow Seas.” 


Mr. Godly Beside Himself 


By GERALD BULLETT, Author of ‘“ The Street of the 


Eye,” etc. 
The Next Corner 
By DUDLEY CAREW. 


The New Candide 


By JOHN COURNOS, Author of “ Babel,”’ “‘ The Mask,” etc. 


It Might Have Been Otherwise 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “ Trefoil,’’ etc. 


Youth Wins 


By MURIEL HINE. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET W.1 
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move me. I am sorry I cannot praise this book, because 
as I have said, it has great qualities of artistry and some 
real beauty. 

“The New Candide ’”’ and “ Introduction to the Ladies ” 
both belong obviously to ‘‘ The Green Hat ’’ canon. Neither 
is in the least like ‘‘ The Green Hat,” or derived from the 
same source, or fashioned on the familiar lines of Michael 
Arlen’s well-known model. No. They are closer akin 
than that. They plunge you_into the same sort of atmo- 
sphere. They suffer under the same illusions, not so much 
the illusions in the books themselves, as in the illusions 
of the authors of those books. There is even some slight 
similarity between the plots of these two novels. The 
leading—or, rather, the led—figure in both is a young man 
who is taken in hand by a worldly-wise mentor, as a little 
boy is taken in hand by his nurse, to get some real ex- 
perience of life. For myself, I have never known any 
way of gaining experience of life except by living. But 
there would seem to be at least one other way, and that 
is making a fool of yourself with a rather mixed galaxy of 
questionable ladies. Apart from some psycho-analysis, 
some glimpses of the late war, some chancy dealings with 
insanity, and a side-glance at the Irish Rebellion, that 
forms the main theme of ‘‘ The New Candide.” I will add 
that the writing of the book is most beautifully done, 
replete with wit and salted with a fine satire, and thus 
triumphantly vindicates its right to exist,as an esoteric 
entertainment, if not as something far better. And much 
the same may be said about “‘ Introduction to the Ladies,” 
which is just as clever, just as shallow, and just as much 
in need of a disinfectant. 

“Ways that are Wary’ somehow makes me feel that 
I am fast becoming an authority on China and the Chinese. 
I have known China in London since my childhood, and 
ever since then have been exploring other Chinas. They 
seem very numerous, very far spread, very unlike one 
another, but all alike improbable. Yet I should say that 
these short stories of San Francisco’s China are authentic 
enough. They “ bristle with interest ’’ and are “ steeped 
in mystery,” as the editors who attend to the serial depart- 
ment say. Other words like “ occult’ and “ wily’ and 
‘‘subtle’’ are also constantly used in allusion to these 
strange people, who must surely have a busy time in living 
up to their melodramatic reputation and plenty of hard 
work to do in the way of turning out theatrical properties. 
Putting all that aside, however, these stories are really 
very good stories indeed: here and there a little tedious, 
as all sensational literature is apt to be, but—when they 
do come off—tremendous! And not the least of the 
merits of these stories consists in their author’s notable 
talent for creating character and—rarer still !—his humour. 


EpwIn PuGu. 


THE NAPOLEONIC CULT.* 


Periodically we are assured by the pundits of history or 
literature that the Napoleonic cult is nearing extinction, 
and periodically it bursts into life again. Nothing seemed 
less likely than a resurrection of the legend after 1870, 
and yet in less than two decades it came. It came, and 
because the enthusiasm waned through its very exuberance, 
the prophets still prophesy. There have been three periods 
of Napoleon worship, they say—one in the Corsican’s hey- 
day of triumph, after his return from Egypt and some while 
before the Russian fiasco ; another roughly covered by the 
years which extended between his exile and death at St. 
Helena and the establishment of a later Emperor in France ; 
the third culminating about the close of the nineteenth 
century, when the issue of memoirs, till then held back, 
threw new light on his personality. And we are led to 
suppose that the third period may be the last. But such 


* “Napoleon.” By Elie Faure. Translated by Jeffery E. 
Jeffery. 7s.6d. (Constable.)—‘* Reflections on the Napoleonic 
Legend.” By A. L. Guerard. 15s. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Napo- 
leon.” By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. New Edition. 
7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 


generalisations, however confidently urged, are only valid 
until the next ebullition of Napoleonomania, which may 
coincide with the discovery of fresh documents or with an 
era, which it is to be hoped may be far distant, of spiritual 
depression in France, but can reasonably be expected 
because the fascination of the man’s lightning career of 
victory and sudden eclipse makes perennial appeal to the 
dramatic instinct of mankind. 

In a sense the cult is always with us. If crowds no 
longer mob the Panthéon or Malmaison on pilgrimage, men 
of letters still find in the mixture of gold and dross in 
Napoleon’s character an irresistible challenge to analysis, 
historians are still intrigued by the dazzling artistry of his 
campaigns and the permanence of some work he did for 
France—nay, far Europe—that still bears his name and 
impress. The list of his biographers goes on increasing, 
and if any proof were needed that in the world of books, at 
any rate, the study of and admiration for Bonaparte persists, 
we have it in the three volumes, the titles of which are 
printed at the bottom of this page, all written at a time 
when Napoleonism is supposed to have reached a low ebb. 
They hail from France, from England and from America 
respectively ; and though only one of them—Professor 
Guerard’s—can with any strictness of phrasing be termed 
a new book, still Elie Faure’s startling prose poem has been 
newly translated into English, and Mr. Fisher’s mono- 
graph, however familiar after its twelve years’ run, should 
be able to count in the handsome format it now assumes 
on a new circle of readers. The Englishman’s biography, 
it may be urged, will repay consultation if only as a 
corrective to the companion volumes, each of which 
represents an extreme in the art of historical criticism, 

Elie Faure writes in a curiously dithyrambic, meta- 
phorical, ultra-romantic style alternately recalling Nietzsche 
and Victor Hugo. His attitude is that of the devotee on 
his knees before the “‘ man of miracles,’’ the superman, the 
demigod of power. His book is one long panegyric, a hymn 
of praise in which faults are hinted only to be glossed over, 
and Napoleon takes on the lineaments of a new Prometheus. 
For this zealot his hero is the incarnation of the ‘‘ will to 
power.’’ Nay more, he is the poet of action, realising his 
dream for twenty years “‘ in a state of lyrical intoxication.”’ 

“IT see him working out his mighty symphony as it developed 
from movement to movement, hurling forth its waves—ever 
extending, even more urgent and more sonorous—from his 
exalted imagination which remained at their centre and drew 
its strength and its courage directly from their flood. I see 
him alone with the whole universe whirling in his soul. . . . He 


was dazzled by his own mirages, He was drunk with his own 
strength. All life existed in order to obey him.” 


In the course of this Dionysiac fervour the author's taste 
is not impeccable ; he speaks of Jesus and Napoleon in 
the same breath, and would have us see something in 
common between them and their fates. Thus he says of 
the Conqueror, with an admission instantly minimised : 


“Perhaps he created slaves? But that is a condition of 
every kind of greatness—whether one thinks of Cesar, or of 
Jesus, or of Michelangelo—and whatever may have been the 
empire over which power was wielded. . . . ‘My master has 
no pity,’ wrote Napoleon, ‘and by my master I mean the 
nature of things. I declare myself the most enslaved of men.’ 
The irony of his candour! He confuses the fate of men with 
his own fate. And for the first time, doubtless, since the Vaga- 
bond of Galilee, he is right. Napoleon was right. He has been 
reproached with egoism, but his egoism was that of those men 
who belong least to themselves. I have mentioned Jesus. 
But there is Gautama too. And all the great seekers of visions. 
Shakespeare or Rembrandt, Rubens or Beethoven, Goethe or 
Hugo. And all the great leaders in ideas—Isaiah or Saint 
Paul, Luther or Loyola, Pascal or Nietzsche. . . . ‘I am less 
unhappy,’ he [Napoleon] said at St. Helena, ‘ than those who 
are harnessed to my destiny.’ But was it not necessary that 
they should so be? The cross of great men in torture weighs 
heavily on the shoulders of all of us.’”’ 


Observe the deliberate moral confusion of ‘‘ power” and 
““ greatness ’’ of different sorts. The disturbing feature of 
this rhapsody is its apology for force, the suggestion that 
struggle is noble because it is a struggle, the claim that 
energy carries its own warrant, the plea that “‘ since 
Napoleon’s time it is no longer a question of knowing who 
is justified according to Human Rights—Human Rights 
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being only an acquired habit—but of knowing who is 
justified according to Divine Right, Divine Right being 
the strength to become divine.”” There speaks the 
Nietzschean the Prussian gospel unabashed, and speaks 
it in France. It is an empty gospel, unless you fit it out 
with aristocratic trimmings and particularly so as applied 
to Napoleon, if you make him out, as Elie Faure does, 
something of a democrat. A poet, an idealist, this 
Napoleon ; then what were his dreams beyond conquest, 
what were his ideals ? Elie Faure boggles over the answer, 
he can give those ideals no content. ‘‘ One of God’s 
thoughts ”’ is an audacious phrase that comes into his head 
to describe his man of war ; ‘‘ his armies in spite of every- 
thing were an emancipating force’’ is another of his 
improvisations. But paradox can grow wearisome ; it is 
time for a change. 

Professor Guerard’s ‘‘ Reflections on the Napoleonic 
Legend ’’ is a change indeed ; here we have the scholar 
assuming the function of iconoclast. With a wealth of 
scholarship at his disposal, with high spirits and an irony 
that are very refreshing, the professor sets himself to 
disentangle Napoleon from the Napoleonic myth ; the risk 
of such an enterprise is that you may end in underrating 
what you are trying scrupulously to appreciate, and this 
ingenious author does not altogether escape the pitfalls 
besetting too meticulous criticism. Thus hear him on the 
Emperor as “ first in war ”’ 

“Napoleon was a virtuoso of war. He did not create his 
instrument, the new army; he did not write the tune—swift, 
massive attacks on vital points; both had been made ready 
for him by Carnot. In his twenty years of prominence, in 
his fifteen years of supremacy, he never produced a new method, 
anew weapon oranewman. But he was a performer of supreme 
skill, and it is the performer, not the composer, who enjoys the 
plaudits of the public. Like most great masters of technique 


he did not look forward. So when he had an unprecedented 
situation to meet in the Russian campaign, he broke down.”’ 


Napoleon’s share in the Code and his Concordat policy are 
no less severely treated ; the professor, it will be seen, rides 
roughshod over most of the orthodoxies of his subject. He 
too in his turn ventures on rather unnecessary comparisons, 
setting up his country’s Washington and Lincoln over 
against Napoleon and moralising overmuch on the strength 
of the contrast. So his best work will be found not so 
much in his dissecting of the character and achievements 
of the Emperor as in his examination of the growth of the 
Napoleonic legend, such a chapter as that on ‘‘ Napoleon 
in the Romantic Era ’’ being masterly in its survey. Both 
books then—French and American—merit careful scrutiny ; 
they might well be studied side by side. The authors are 
at different poles of opinion, and readers must somehow 
strike a balance between them. In such a task they can 
promise themselves help from the moderation of Mr. 
Fisher’s outlook. No passion, no whimsies there ! 


F. G. BETTANY. 


HOW IT IS DONE IN AMERICA* 


When Mr. Bertrand Russell returned from America 
recently he gave it out as one of his impressions that there 
didn’t seem to be much reading done on the other side of 
the water: the telephone (that ceased not day or night) 
made it impossible. Now Mr. Bertrand Russell is not one 
to exaggerate his case ; and when we read his impression 
we recalled the (hitherto discredited) statement of another 
home-come Englishman. He wished us to believe that 
along the roads of the more picturesque parts of America 
there were sign-posts that read somewhat after this manner : 
““Cameras Ready; View Coming; 4 Mile.’ We are stili 
courteous enough to hope however that the anecdote is 
not true ; but true or untrue it provides a fair sample of 
the average Englishman’s estimate of America. Moreover 
is not America the lecturer’s paradise ? Do the people 
there not prefer to Aear an author rather than to read him ? 

Yet after all, we remembered, there were not a few 

* “ Criticism in America.” 


Essays by various American 
critics. (Harcourt, Brace.) 


Distinctive | ANDREW MELROSE | Books 


Memorial Edition of a Great Work 


MEN OF THE COVENANT 


By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, D.D. With Biographical 
Sketch and Critical Appreciation by Prof. ArcuiBaLD Main, 
D D., Glasgow University our new illustrations by Scott 
RANKIN, and a late portrait of the author. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 

Price 9s. net 


THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


By HUGH Y. REYBURN. Demy 8vo. Price 14s. net 
The British Weekly says:—" The closing chapter ‘Lenin’ is admirably 
succinct and reliable, It will be difficult, we fancy, to upset the author's 
facts at any part of the story for he is one of our most conscientious 
students of history.” 


MAN IS A SPIRIT 


By J. B. HUNT, B.D. Crown Bro. Price 3s. 6d. net 


The Aberdeen Press and Journal says:—".. . full of beautiful o— and 
wise counsels. It is a book for the quiet hour ; but one that, absorbed, will 
have great practical issues in conduct.” 


Ready Shortly 
ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 
1914-1915 
By | COLONEL A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D. S.0., 
Author of “ Adventures in the Near East, «The Defence of 
London.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Price 18s. net 
AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE MOON 
By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net 
DISTINCTIVE _NEW_NOVELS 


CONSUMMATION 
By MILES NEWMAN. Price 7s. 6d. net 


T. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly says :— * The book is strong meat, but it is 
written straight from brain and heart.” 


THE TUDOR ROSE 


By JESSE BERRIDGE. Price 7s. 6d. net 


N.B.—Andrew Melrose Ltd. have now removed to 16, 
St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


HENRY VAN 
DYKE— 


philosopher, poet, essayist, spiritual teacher 
—offers the richest of his gifts in the 
studies which compose this volume. 


SIX DAYS 
OF THE 
WEEK 


In the sense that each of them has its 
inspiration in a scriptural quotation, they 
are, in effect, brief week-day sermons— 
miniature talks on problems of life and 
living. 7s. 6d. net 
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American poets of more than a local fame: Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson we ourselves had enjoyed, Carl Sandburg, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Alfred Kreymborg ; and was 
there not Theodore Dreiser? Poets like E. A. Robinson 
and Robert Frost, who have their roots so deep in native 
soil, are surely proof enough of the kindliness of that soil ? 
And even novelists will not flower so brilliantly in a land 
never lit by some genial rays of appreciation ? Nevertheless 
I must confess ‘‘ Criticism in America ’’ was somewhat of a 
shock to me; to have found nine critics of the uniform 
excellence of those whose essays make up this book was 
an accomplishment that one is almost tempted to say 
would be difficult to match in England. It will be said 
that surprise has overmastered me and made me give a 
false statement of the case. Yet for the life of me I cannot 
name nine English critics the reading of whose essays 
would leave me as inspirited and delighted as these have 
done. 

Perhaps Stuart P. Sherman lays bare the true reason 
when in the opening sentences of his essay he writes: ‘I 
like to hear what our young people say and to read what 
they write, for though they are not meek, they will at least 
inherit the earth—and one is always interested in heirs— 
so much depends on them.’’ Yes; there lies the cause of 
our enthusiasm. There is something invigorating and 
youthful about each one of these essays that calls forth 
such a joyous measure of response from us, that we feel 
as if we too are seeing an old stale thing again with new, 
fresh eyes. There is something of the spirit here of a child 
who (O Fortunati !) for the first time sees the moon rise 
red and big above the sea; clutching our aching arm he 
compels our attention to the new, the wonderful thing ; 
and we are blessed indeed if, with a hundredth part of 
his delight, we can join him in his raptures. Instead we 
are likely enough to complain that the child is running us 
off our legs or that the moon, my child, isn’t so fine or so 
red or so big as once when we saw it from Timbuctoo, or 
that the slice off the top right-hand corner spoils the 
symmetry, or else that it’s damp on the front and we shall 
catch cold. Perhaps, crudely put, that is the essential 
difference between English and American criticism; we 
are so burdened with the past that we cannot see the 
present as it really is ; there are a hundred rules of etiquette 
that we dare not override ; tradition has us by the heels. 
If that is so, then heigh-ho for America ! 

Of the nine writers in this book—Irving Babbitt, Van 
Wyck Brooks, W. C. Brownell, Ernest Boyd, T. S. Eliot, 
H. L. Mencken, Stuart P. Sherman, J. E. Spingarn and 
George E. Woodberry—two only are well known this side 
of the Atlantic: T. S. Eliot and H. L. Mencken. Mr. 
Mencken’s contributions, taken from his “ First’’ and 
“Third Prejudices,’ are typical ; they kick and caper and 
shout with an enthusiasm that it certainly was not in my 
power to withstand ; in fact all the world of art to Mr. 
Mencken is one gorgeous tilting board. American criticism 
(excepting his own of course) is little more than “ fatuous 
pigeonholing,’’ ‘‘ little more than a branch of homiletics,” 
“pious piffle.’”” The orthodox, the critic whose criticism 
is combined with tutoring, he cannot abide : 

“In its baldest form it shows itself in the doctrine that it is 
scandalous for an artist—say a dramatist or a novelist—to 
depict vice as attractive. That fact that vice more often than 
not undoubtedly is attractive—else why should it ever gobble 
any of us ?—is disposed of with a lofty gesture. What of it ? 
say these birchmen. The artist is not a reporter but a Great 


Teacher. It is not his business to depict the world as it is, but 
as it ought to be.” 


Criticism, he shouts, is making no headway against this 
kind of thing ; it even tries itself to evangelise. For Mr. 
Mencken criticism is a process of catalysis ; it is the critic’s 
business to provoke the reaction between the work of art 
and the spectator ; he should make the work of art live 
for the spectator and the spectator for the work of art. 
Indeed it is this question of the morality of art that 
is the béte noiy of most of these essayists; and in that 
they;show once more what refractory children they are. 
Mr. Spingarn for instance gets almost beside himself when 
he merely thinks of the preposterousness of such a thing : 


“To say that poetry, as poetry, is moral or immoral is as 
meaningless as to say that an equilateral triangle is moral and 
an isosceles triangle immoral, or to speak of the immorality of 
a musical chord or a Gothic arch. It is only conceivable in a 
world in which dinner-table conversation runs after this fashion : 
‘ This cauliflower would be good if it had only been prepared in 
accordance with international law.’ ‘Do you know why my 
cook’s pastry is so good? Because he has never told a lie or 
seduced a woman.’ ”’ 


Who can resist such logic or be proof against such charm- 
ing boisterousness ? Moreover such criticism as one meets 
with on not a few of the pages of this book is in itself a work 
of art. If this is the kind of thing that the best critical 
essayists of America are going to give us, we shall soon have 
heard the last of the old gibe against the critic that he is 
one who himself tried creative art and failed . . . and we 
shall have to read Mr. Bertrand Russell a little more 
sceptically in the future. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


LONDON REASSURANCE.* 


Mr. Pennell, having returned to the States and become 
incorporated in the new American Academy, might have 
been expected to find enough material for his talents in 
the New World. But he so established himself over here 
and dealt with English life and scenery from so refreshing 
a point of view, that it is pleasant to meet this fresh tribute 
to London and its essential picturesqueness. Here in a 
series of nearly sixty lithographic drawings he records 
many aspects of London and London life that could 
hardly have occurred to anybody but himself, and though 
they were done before the war, they have never before 
been published. New in substance, therefore, they reveal 
to us the aspect that the capital presented in pre-war 
times to a western eye of singular penetration ; and they 
possess this extra fascination that they show how little 
damage or alteration the war and the after-years have 
wrought to the outward view. Wren’s threatened churches 
have for the most part escaped a pagan destruction, and 
the air-raids of the enemy have left but little mark. Regent 
Street has suffered and its persecution is not ended yet, 
but its humiliation does not figure here, and Mr. Pennell’s 
fine drawing of it is a happy reminder of the better days 
it has known. 

The end in view, of course, is not that strangers to London 
should bring exaggerated expectations along with them. 
Indeed we are complacent enough to believe this would 
be difficult, for by her variety and wealth in architecture 
she contrives some surprise for all, and no one book could 
possibly exhaust the interest of her streets and buildings 
their perpetual change of atmosphere and mood. It 
is enough that the artist should discover new features 
that have escaped the Londoner himself, and one ventures 
to think Mr. Pennell has done this successfully over and 
over again. The “classic’’ phase presented by the 
porticos of Pall Mall East, the Giralda-like proportions of 
Westminster Tower, the many stately vistas converging 
on the dome of St. Paul’s, the Chester-like quaintness of 
Cloth Fair, the Norman grandeur of St. Bartholomew’s, 
the delicate tracery of ‘‘ The Gate of the Temple,’’ the 
creeper-garlanded house-fronts of Cheyne Walk, the splen- 
did altitude of the Clock Tower and the Nelson Column 
silhouetted against a typical London sunset, and many 
a view across the river etherealised by mist—these are all 
legitimate revelations caught and _ skilfully noted in 
the search for interest and beauty. Limehouse Reach 
might be a bit of Civita Vecchia, as Mr. Pennell sees it, 
and his Butchers’ Row in Whitechapel has the true Whist- 
lerian sureness of touch. ‘‘ Below Bridge’’ and ‘‘ Tower 
Bridge ’’ are compositions with all the resource and display 
and ‘‘ values”’ of finished pictures, but these, like the 
rest, are part of the veritable and many-sided London, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Pennell for setting them forth 
as boldly as he does. 


* “London.” By Sidney Dark. With illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. 25s. net. (Macmillan.) 
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The same may be said of the many chapters of illustrative 
letterpress that Mr. Dark supplies. Modestly enough in 
his preface he describes himself as “in the position of a 
dramatist lured to write a play round ”’ the pictures, but 
these, as he confesses, have given him “ thrilling visions.” 
The result is a series of vignettes packed with anecdote 
and association and framed in the true spirit of a lover 
of London who has read widely and made his acquisitions 
all his own by due reflection. One knows no book that 
quite competes with it, of all the thousands that have 
been issued on the subject ; and if one wanted to send a 
souvenir or an invitation overseas, this assuredly is the 
message to choose. It will show friends at a distance 
that London cannot stale in her infinite variety. 


J. P. CoLtins. 


HISTORY AND FICTION.* 


The value of Dr. Ernest Baker’s ‘‘ Guide to the Best 
Fiction in English ’’ is proved by the number of editions 
of it which have been called for, and the work on which 
its author has now embarked promises to be of equal 
value, while having the additional advantage of being for 
reading and not merely for reference. It promises more- 
over to “ fill a long-felt want,’’ for though books on the 
English novel are innumerable, no history so comprehensive 
and minute has hitherto been attempted. 

In this first instalment indeed—the first of three— 
nothing that can properly be called a novel comes up for 
treatment ; for Dr. Baker’s point of departure, after an 
introductory essay on principles and definitions which is 
full of interest, is the dim mist of antiquity, and three 
hundred and more packed pages only bring him to the 
end of the Middle Ages. But those three hundred pages 
are a very mine of information and entertainment, of old 
stories well retold and extensive quotation in divers 
tongues, of speculation and illuminating criticism. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the great cycles 
of Arthur, Charlemagne, Alexander and Troy, and Dr. 

' Baker’s guiding theory—though he rides no hobby to 
death—is that at the basis of all these was a substratum 
of dim and Cistorted history, which in the course of time 
gathered to itself an accretion of folklore and later of 
romantic invention. Thus, though his subject be fiction, 
he explores in the course of its elucidation a multitude of 
roads which the modern novelist never dreams to be on 
the map of his art, and on them all he walks with authority. 
He is at home among the folios of the chroniclers and the 
speculations of the ethnologists, can discourse of vegetation 
rites and solar myths, break a lance with Sir John Rhys 
or corroborate Miss Jessie Weston. 

Never however does he forget that it is literature which 
is his proper theme, and on the vast mass of prose and 
verse which he examines his critical eye is unfailingly 
alert. Much of his matter of course is anonymous; but 
where there is a name he shows you a man, and those very 
nearly great but personally elusive writers, Chrétien de 
Troyes and Sir Thomas Malory, become in his pages 
almost substantial figures. 

Criticism of a different kind, generalised rather than 
specific, is to be found in Mr. Butterfield’s essay on the 
historical novel, which is a piece of writing of quite remark- 
able distinction. Perhaps the best way of conveying an 
idea at once of its quality and of its argument will be to 
quote the following passage : 

“‘ That there is a place for such a thing as the historical novel 
is due to a certain inadequacy in history itself. History is full 
of events and issues out of which a story could be made, and of 
adventures that are exciting enough ; it is not wanting in inci- 
dent, but these things are not stories, they have to be transmuted 
into story; for there are irrecoverable things in history, 


and these are the close, intimate, personal things, the touches of 
direct experience that are needed in story making, the things 


* “ The History of the English Novel: from the Beginnings 
to the Renaissance.’” By Ernest A. Baker. 16s. (Witherby.) 
—‘ The Historical Novel.” By H. Butterfield. 5s. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
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that we most remember in friends we used to have, what might 
be called ‘the human touches.’ In order to catch these things 
in the life of the past, and to make a bygone age live again, history 
must not merely be eked out by fiction, it must not merely be 
extended by invented episodes ; it must be turned into a novel ; 
it must be ‘ put to fiction ’ as a poem is put to music.” 


Thus the business of the historical novelist is to give a 
third dimension to what the scientific historian can only 
show in the flat, to particularise where he must in the main 
be general; and to do this he must first have lived 
imaginatively in his period, and not merely have got it 
up for his occasion. Mr. Butterfield’s close and eloquent 
argument is well worth following. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


Wovel Wotes. 


THE KISS. By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


In ‘‘ The Kiss’’ we have Mr. Burgin at his best: a 
romance in which the two principal characters begin by 
hating each other. There are scenes of village life, with 
charming descriptions of the country outside Brighton ; 
racy dialogue, particularly pleasing from the lips of an 
attractive, if shallow girl; and a collection of human and 
interesting characters who keep us amused and intrigued 
till the end of the story. Mr. Burgin’s versatility in plots 
and his vitality in the telling of a tale are a never-ceasing 
wonder. The enormous list of books by the same author 
at the front of this, his latest, leaves one marvelling that 
he can come up again so fresh and sparkling, and find the 
pursuits of his fellow creatures so unabatingly fascinating. 
Marcella, the heroine of his story, is an engaging personality, 
straight and courageous, a pleasing mixture of the artistic 
and the practical. When she sees the young squire im- 
printing an unwelcome kiss on the lips of Florence Sibley 
she feels for him the abhorrence any nice-minded girl 
would feel in the circumstances. Yet she knows he is 
worthy of a better life than the one he is carving out for 


Photo by E. 0. Hoppé. Miss Helen Friedlander, 


whose brilliant novel, “ The Colour of Youth,” was recently published 
by Messrs. Collins. 


himself, and shows him his soul in a picture she paints of 
him. The result of the painting forms the conclusion of a 
cheerful and brightly written novel. 


GOLDEN BALLAST. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The very name of de Vere Stacpoole brings with it a 
strong flavour of the sea, and at once the stable earth is 
gone from under our feet and we begin to hear the waves 
chopping or lashing round us, and taste the briny on our 
lips. In this story we have all the desired elements—an 
adventurous youth, a pretty girl, danger, a huge treasure, 
and the land of the old buccaneers all rolled into one thrill- 
ing adventure. Dicky has been outbidden when trying 
his utmost to buy the old boat on which Sheila lives with 
an old servant and is assisted at the last minute by a wealthy 
friend, James, who joins the expedition until he tires of 
the difficulties. The secret of the great treasure is con- 
tained in the title, and the difficulty once they have become 
the possessors of the boat is to dispose of this gold, and 
thrilling is a mild word for the adventures they embarked 
on, in which Mr. Stacpoole’s intimacy with the workings of 
the vessel, general navigation, weather conditions, etc., are 
a perpetual source of wonder to the reader. There are 
times when the future looks very doubtful, but happily 
not all the crooks proved themselves rascals, and Dicky 
and Sheila fared very handsomely from the deal. It is a 


delightful story and rivets one’s attention right to the 
last word. 


THE TALKERS. By Robert W. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Here is a book for readers interested in psychic pheno- 
mena. The story will strongly appeal to those who burn 
with curiosity to learn what happens when soul and body 
reach the parting of the ways, when the sign-post death 
bars further companionship. The scene is laid in America. 
‘‘ The Talkers ’’ are members of the Fireside Club, a set of 
idle chatterers with a slightly literary reputation, and a 
few morbid eccentricities—Sadoul, a saturnine individual 
with hypnotic powers, and Pockman, a doctor who seeks 
the result of his grafting of the nymphalic gland upon a 
corpse. Sadoul, madly in love with the girl Gilda, hypno- 
tises her into marriage but not into love with him. Ata 
masked ball Gilda falls dead, but is restored to life by the 
insertion of the gland by Pockman. Sadoul, hidden 
behind a curtain in the death chamber, arrests Gilda’s 
departing soul and allows another grosser spirit to enter 
the vacant body. When Gilda wakens she is aware of 
her dual personality and her life becomes a struggle for 
possession between the pure, lovable spirit that is her own 
and that of the sensual, abandoned wretch to which Sadoul 
gave entry for his own vile purpose. The author’s treat- 
ment of the theme is skilful and the characters as con- 
vincing as they need be when the reader is left to believe 
as much as he wishes. 


HOPALONG CASSIDY RETURNS. By Clarence E. 
Mulford. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Still they come—these strong-meat stories of cow- 
punchers and holdups and gaming-dives. Their vitality is 
as amazing as that of their hard-bitten, hard-mouthed 
heroes. And certainly, among these immortals of the 
woolly West, Hopalong Cassidy, the red-haired, two-gun 
man, with the slight limp, is worthy of his high place. In 
the latest story written round this doughty warrior, Hop- 
along and Red Connors are as entertaining as ever with 
their Potash and Perlmutter disagreements, and you 
may be sure the author has not stinted them of oppor- 
tunities for gun-play. It is a thrilling story from beginning 
to end, and is notable for introducing a youthful admirer 
and imitator of Hopalong in the shape of Mesquite Jenkins, 
‘“a human bobcat an’ fightin’ dog rolled into one. You 
never saw such a youngster in all yore born days. He’s 
hell on wheels, but without no fire. Know what I mean?” 
We look forward to hearing more of Mesquite in a future 
novel, 
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PASSIONATE GWEN. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


Love affairs slipped through Gwen’s fingers like a string 
of gaily-coloured beads. Every man or boy she met 
seemed to fall beneath the spell of her beauty, and she 
herself lived in a haze of romance from the age of thirteen 
onward. First she idealises her cousin Max and is elated 
when he fights a boy who has slandered her, but for his 
mother’s sake she rejects the advances of Max grown to 
years of indiscretion and, in the middle of the war while 
her lover is away fighting, marries a man many years her 
senior. It is not altogether surprising that afterwards, 
when the war is over, she and Max engineer secret meetings 
‘during the husband’s absence from home, and the reader 
will find himself deeply engrossed in her escapades, 
tempered as they are by her own erratic sense of honour. 
‘Gwen is certainly a girl of character ; the other people in 
the little drama of her budding womanhood are mere 
shadows by comparison; but one grows a trifle satiated 
with her sentimental cravings in an age when there were 
so many other things for a gitl to do besides fall in love. 
Nevertheless Mr. Morgan-de-Groot has contrived an 
absorbing plot, and for this we must forgive him a heroine 
who is more alluring than admirable. 


CUBWOOD, By W. R. Sunderland Lewis. With an Intro- 
duction by Walter de la Mare. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head). 


Mr. de la Mare’s introduction is the happiest of preludes 
to this book. He likes it and his reasons set expectations 
tunning high. And the best thing is that Mr. Sunderland 
Lewis lives up to the praise. ‘‘ Cubwood ” is a story about 
boys ‘‘in the tadpole stage ’’ (to borrow Mr. de la Mare’s 
phrase) told with a small boy (in retrospect) for mouth- 
piece. The way in which the author convinces us not 
only that little Oswald Leader and his friends are real 
people (that, done objectively, need not present difficulties 
to a competent novelist) but that we are watching them 
living, overhearing them speaking aloud their thoughts in 
their own terms—this is marvellous craftsmanship. The 
story raises some interesting questions. How far can the 
grown-up return into and imaginatively reconstruct his 
childhood, its feelings, its actual sayings? Mr. Lewis 
makes one think that it is possible to a full degree in such 
descriptions as the finding by Leader of the dead man 
hanging from the tree, and the little boy’s terrors in bed 
that night, when a stealthy figure seemed to crawl behind 
the wardrobe and there were faces in all the bedroom 
shadows. These things sound true. 


RE-CREATIONS. By Grace Livingston Hill. 7s. 6d. 
(Lippincott.) 


This story has for its heroine Cornelia Copley, a pretty 
girl with brains, who had set out to become a lady decorator, 
and indeed possessed undoubted capabilities in that direc- 
tion. Unhappily just as she was about to finish her 
college course—the story is American in setting and 
interest—her father’s affairs became involved and her 
mother’s health broke down, with the immediate result 
that Cornelia’s college life and studies came to an abrupt 
end. The story opens with her leaving college and her 
arrival home. The house was a shabby one, far less 
attractive than the one she had before known, set in a 
sordid neighbourhood. All her artistic instincts were 
revolted by its dinginess and squalor. Here is a situation 
of possible tragedy ; and yet one of equally great triumph. 
Mother in a sanatorium recovering from an operation ; 
father broken down by financial loss and worry ; younger 
brothers and sisters neglected and depressed by changed 
circumstances ; elder brother, once her particular chum, 
going the pace with a worthless and flashy girl named 
Clyttie Dodd: this was the “ kettle of fish ’’ that Cornelia 
Copley was called upon to face. Overwhelmed at first by 
her own disappointment in not being able to follow her 
career, she is a wet blanket ; but the innate capacity and 
nobleness of the girl win through, and she ‘‘ makes good ” 
and brings happiness and increased comfort, with some 
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degree even of beauty, to her family and its environment. 
It speaks well for the author’s skill that a book with such 
depressing possibilities leaves only an impression of bright- 
ness upon the reader’s mind. In Cornelia’s love affair 
women readers will find the reward that by right should 
always tread at the heels of self-sacrifice. A fresh and 
wholesome story. 


THE EDUCATION OF ANTHONY DARE, By Archibald 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


All who read ‘‘ Anthony Dare” will be eager to get 
hold of this further account of him, taking up the thread 
where we left him starting as a clerk in his brother’s London 
office. The prospects before him were decidedly favour- 
able, but once again the weakness of his character reasserts 
itself, and though he realises it, he is powerless to resist 
it and for that reason clutches at the chance his brother 
Henry offers of sending him to Cambridge. Though he 
revels in the life and makes fair progress with his studies 
he is unable to keep within the fixed limits, and it is only 
when Henry is faced with a serious operation from which 
he dies a little while after, that the best side of Tony is 
developed and some stability is gained. Mr. Marshall has 
given us a fine study of a very likeable youth and drawn 
his weaknesses with a delicate sympathy. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN OTHERWISE. By Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Certainly a very non-committing title, but the reader 
can be assured of a thoroughly wholesome and delightful 
novel. June Farringdon lives on the edge of the forest 
with her father, whose whole interest lies in insect lore, 
and their peaceful, uneventful life is broken in upon by 
the finding of an unconscious young man a short distance 
from the house. Very slowly that consciousness returns 
with all its powers but the one of memory, and John (so 
named by June) fits so readily into their life that he is 
averse to taking any steps to prove his identity. Time 
passes and John has taken the post of secretary to Mr. 
Farringdon for the purpose of collecting all his notes and 
publishing them in book form, the dream of the old man’s 
life, and Mrs. Reynolds treats a difficult subject with con- 
siderable skill, for though his past is still a blank, certain 
ghosts rise up from time to time to torment him, and he 
is in the grip of the ‘“ shadow.’’ The romance between 
June and John winds itself through the whole story, in 
which the doctor friend takes no small part. 


CHILDREN OF THE AGE. Translated from the Norwegian 
of Knut Hamsun by J. S. Scott. 7s. 6d. (Gyldendal.) 


Admirable as Mr. Scott’s translation of this book doubt- 
lessly is, it must have lost something of the vitality of the 
original. This possibly accounts for the fact that the 
principal figures, in contradistinction to the minor 
characters, are somewhat shadowy ; but with that assump- 
tion made we can praise heartily a novel which is built on 
a large scale and tells a human story simply, suggestively 
and effectually. Knut Hamsun with “ Children of the 
Age ’’ has added to his laurels. The Lieutenant is the 
third of the dynasty of the Willatz Holmsens, whose great 
property of the Segelfoss with its cattle, saw-pit, flour- 
mill, tile works and many miles of forest, proved a heavy 
as well as a proud inheritance. It was indeed too great a 
burden for the Lieutenant who, with ample strength of 
heart and mind, was yet too austere and careful over the 
principle of moblesse oblige to condescend to the small 
profits which are the beginnings and salvation of fortunes. 
He was moreover hampered with private troubles. Of a 
passionate nature he yet was deprived of the friendly 
companionship of his wife ; and although tempted to find 
relief in the company of certain of his tenant’s daughters, 
he repressed his passions and proved a true knight. A 
solitary spirit, he rode through his estate doing good in 
little ways; but all the while knowing that through his 
own inefficacy his resources, even his great resources, 
were dwindling and departing rapidly. There arrived upon 


the scene a Norseman who had made his fortune in Mexico. 
Here Holmengraa had a game to play and the means 
wherewith to play it. He began slowly to absorb the 
Selgenfoss property; he bought land and river, and 
eventually had more than a platonic claim to the affections 
of Fru Holmsen ; for this magnate and wonder-worker, 
like most of the established men in the book, had a large 
share of mere earthly passions. We need suggest nothing 
further as to the course and scope of the story, for of course 
the gods take a share in the game and distribute their 
ironic largesse. It is a really admirable piece of work, 
written with suggestion, vision and breadth, and peopled 
by many characters subtly drawn. The brief study of 
Pastor Lassen is amusing and highly successful ; and so 
is that of most of the rank and file. 


THE KINGSCLERE MYSTERY. By Moray Dalton. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


Two types of readers are catered for in ‘‘ The Kingsclere 
Mystery ”’: lovers of romance, who find sufficiently interest- 
ing the study of human character and the effects of circum- 
stance upon a man and a woman thrown together under 
trying conditions and forced to keep secret their love for 
each other, may regret the intrusion of a mystery and the 
relegation to the background of the principal figures in the 
drama, albeit the mystery is a first-rate one and intensely 
baffling. But disciples of sensational fiction will probably 
enjoy the second half of the book better than the first, for 
the tale of a girl’s struggles to get a living and her eventual 
engagement as companion to a domineering, erratic spinster 
in a lonely part of Cornwall culminates in thrills and murder 
and harrowing suspicions. The author is equally at home 
and quite as adept at arousing interest in the quieter form 
of narrative as in the more melodramatic ; a terse style, 
an intimate sense of character and ability to play on the 
emotions make this novel one of outstanding merit. 


THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX. By Douglas Sladen. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


If you are a sceptic concerning the wonders of crystal 
gazing, read Mr. Douglas Sladen’s latest romance, with 
its interesting preface by Miss N. St. John Montague, the 
most gifted crystal-gazer in London. It is now over four 
years since Mr. Sladen wrote his last novel, and those years 
have been spent by him in acquiring knowledge of that 
mystic art and imbibing the uncanny atmosphere of the 
East. For he takes us back to Egypt again—the land of 
strange happenings—and weaves a fantastic, mysterious 
plot around the opening of an ancient tomb believed to 
contain rare treasure. The spell of the Orient is on his 
story from the start; that is a thrilling moment when a 
“skinny little man with a raven’s cunning eyes and a 
raven’s-beak nose ’’ purchases a valuable crystal from a 
shop in Piccadilly. This disagreeable personage is the 
evil genius of the book, and his doings run like a subtle 
poison into happier and more normal lives. The curious 
love affair between a man and the parlourmaid of his old 
friend gives a vein of sentiment to a tale that is chiefly 
devoted to the weird and exciting. 


ROMANCE AND JANE WESTON. By Richard Pryce. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. Pryce supplies the silver lining to Thomas Hardy’s 
philosophy. He sets out to show that if Fate can divide 
lovers, it can also unite them ; that some are predestined 
to meet and mate, as others are predestined to remain 
apart, whatever they may do to cheat their fate. Jane 
Weston, arrived at the shady side of life, living in a remote 
village where the rector was the only marriageable man, 
had not found existence insupportable. Romance had 
only once reached her in a day-dream years before. A brief 
encounter with a young man on a pier was the vessel that 
held all her dreams. A sense of decorum had made her 
run away from him ; but she could not leave off remember- 
ing. Mr. Pryce cleverly opens his study of her character 
at a moment when she realises youth is slipping from her. 
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We are let into the secret of her thoughts and memories, 
and in these her personality is revealed to such an extent 
that not only do we know Jane Weston, we actually 
become her. Her pursuit of romance, her recognition in 
a London restaurant of the man of her dreams, her belief 
that another woman has appropriated him, her retreat to 
her quiet, far-off home—to find Destiny awaiting her—of 
these the author writes in a style whose literary quality 
gives it distinction. ‘‘ Romance and Jane Weston”’ is a 
clever story, quietly and charmingly told. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


HESKETH PRICHARD, D,S.O., M.C, A Memoir by Eric 
Parker. 15s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Some men in their time play many parts. Hesketh 
Prichard won fame as a hunter, explorer, naturalist, 
cricketer and author before the war brought him the 
D.S.O. and M.C. and left him with the legacy of an illness 
from which he died in June, 1922. Almost a half of the 
book is given up to the part Prichard played in the war, 
sniping in France. His organisation of a British sniping 
corps is the work by which his name is most widely honoured 
and remembered. He himself saw all his previous experi- 
ence as a preparation for this. ‘‘ After all,’’ he wrote in 
one of his letters home, ‘‘ what is the good of all my big 
game shooting if it did not culminate in this? To spend 
thirty years, all of them since earliest days, in the hunter’s 
craft, and then to use one’s knowledge in the greatest war 
in history and in such a job as. mine, may well be—is— 
glorious.”” Prichard’s was a life fuller than most of pur- 
pose, of action and of achievement. The material loses 
nothing in Mr. Parker’s skilful handling. The style is 
vivid and vigorous, and his enthusiasm for his task sets 
a glow upon the page. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. By Richard King. 6s, 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The art of the gentle essayist seems very easy to acquire 
until the actual experiment is made; the experimenter 
then discovers that only a long and intimate experience 
of life can prepare him for the moment when he dares to 
put pen to paper. He also discovers that even with this 
qualifying period, something else is needed before the 
essay will consent to flow. It is something which cannot 
be taught or learned—it is an outlook, a temperament, a 
glory in life and a sympathy with it. This is the gift 
possessed by the author of ‘‘ The Return Journey.” His 
title is supposed to signify the descent from the peak of 
success—the after-thought and after-burden which come 
when a man begins to realise that he has touched his highest 
in this world and that from now, however pleasant his 
journey may be, it is a remainder, and it is, alas! down- 
hill. The first “incident,” of less than thirty pages in 
length, is a short story which might some day become the 
beginning of a novel. Several little sketches—‘‘ Armistice 
Night, 1923,’ for instance—show Mr. King’s power over 
narrative. And his analysis of marriage, the ordinary 
marriage of a million hopeful couples, the ‘‘ return journey ”’ 
from love which ends in friendship, or a mere year-long 
patience, waiting for the end, is so keen as to be almost 
bitter. We can resent it and admire its terrible truth at 
the same time. ‘‘ We all want to live our own lives,”’ 
says Mr. King, ‘‘ but most of us dare not. We are fright- 
ened of losing that sympathy which we all yearn for and 
all consequently play up to in order to obtain.” Therefore, 
he points out, we are jealous of those who have flown 
in the face of convention and “ pulled it off ’—made a 
success of life instead of failing, as by all the accepted 
rules of the game they ought to have done. There is 
wisdom in this book, and if at times the note is a little 
forced, we can overlook small flaws for the sake of the 
general, genial and stimulating entertainment of the 
author’s mood. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS: A PORTRAIT IN MINIATURE. By 
J. Lucas-Dubreton. Translated from the French by H. J. 
Stenning. 7s. 6d. net. (Philpot.) 


A brilliant and delightful book, which emphasises the 
amorous weaknesses and naughtines; of the genial Samuel, 
but is yet a happy portrait of the man, suggesting a 
good deal of his strength and greatness. In some respects 
it is a remarkable book; for it is so well translated by 
Mr. H. J. Stenning that the text gives no evidence what- 
ever of its French original. Without seeing that original 
it is impossible to estimate its merits as a mere translation ; 
but it is sufficiently evident that as a piece of English, as a 
monograph on a very notable historical and human figure, 
it is of outstanding quality. It is not a complete portrait, 
for in his ‘natural'amusement over the Pepysian goings-on 
with wives and other women—Deb, Mrs. Martin, Poll Lane, 
Mrs. Knepp, Mercer, Mrs. Bagwell, Betty Mitchell, and the 
rest of them—the author has not said all that might have 
been told of Pepys, the patriot and public servant, the 
Clerk who rose to be the Secretary of the Navy, and all 
else. We shall not, however, quarrel over that, for in 
M. Lucas-Debreton’s—and Mr. Stenning’s—book, we have 
a rich and convincing portrait of a pleasant sinner, showing 
a man so companionable that who would not rather spend 
an hour in his company than even a life-time with some 
such improving and notoriously admirable person as, 
say, Dr. Isaac Watts or Mrs. Hannah More, or even 
Mr. Gladstone ? 


SOCIETY WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME, By 
Violet A. Wilson. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


To many students of Shakespeare this will give a new 
viewpoint, for undoubtedly it was from the Society 


From “An Artist ia America,” by Maxwell Armfield (Methuen). 


women of his time that the great dramatist drew so much 
of his knowledge of their sex—and what an interesting lot 
of women they were—clever stateswomen like Lady 
Raleigh and Lady Warwick, devout women like Lady 
Hoby, beautiful and vivacious like Lady Rich, impetuous 
like Lady Northumberland, and so on through a long and 
famous gallery. Miss Wilson has drawn a very faithful 
picture of this gossip-loving age, and in imagination we 
are rubbing shoulders with divers and sundry, picking up 
all manner of gossip and scandal, and reading their letters 
which reflect so much of their surroundings. The similarity 
between two quarrels which created a sensation in London 
and parts of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ and “‘ Twelfth 
Night,” is here pointed out in an interesting and convincing 
manner, and the book is embellished with excellent portraits 
of many of the most notable women. 


THE NEW, EXAMINER. By Dr. P. B. Ballard. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

““The mental tester shares the fate of all reformers in 
being sometimes misunderstood ; and he shares the weak- 
ness of all mankind in preferring to be understood,” says 
Dr. Ballard in the preface to this wise sequel to his earlier 
volumes, ‘‘ Mental Tests’’ and ‘‘ Group Tests of Intelli- 
gence.’’ If Dr. Ballard’s account of the schoolmaster’s 
opinion is true—and nobody with any experience of schools 
will question it—‘‘ The New Examiner’”’ will probably 
afford much satisfaction to all broad-minded examiners as 
well as to teachers and those members of the public who 
take an intelligent interest in modern educational methods. 
According to Dr. Ballard, ‘‘ the schoolmaster is prone to 
regard him [the mental tester] with suspicion. While there 
is much, he thinks, that is amusing about the mental tester, 
there is also something of the 
sinister and not a little of 
the dryasdust philosopher. He 
is at once too frivolous and too 
ponderous. ...’’ The mental 
tester is of course only the 
latest development of the 
examiner. He is out to reform 
examinations, and there can be 
no doubt of the importance of 
doing this. How he proposes 
to do this Dr. Ballard ex- 
pounds in twenty-one chapters 
cogently and with a lucidity 
we have learned to expect from 
his highly-trained mind. It is 
impossible in a brief compass 
to exhibit all the ground he 
covers, but it may be said 
that the chapters reviewing 
the origins and principles of 
examinations, and the pros and 
cons of ‘examination as 
measurement’’ almost reach 
the ideal of what such dis- 
cussions ought to be. They 
seek out fundamentals and 
honestly examine the opposi- 
tion view. For Dr. Ballard is 
an energetic although broad- 
minded defender of the ex- 
amination as an _ educational 
instrument, and he is con- 
tinually striving to bring 
education a little further along 
the path of progress from the 
casual to the exact. ‘‘ The 
New Examiner”’ is a deeply 
interesting book and touches 
life profoundly at many points 
where controversy is apt to 
accumulate with rather obscur- 
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THE WESSEX NOVELS OF THOMAS HARDY: AN 
APPRECIATIVE STUDY. By Randall Williams, M.A. 
6s. (Dent.) 

To the writing of books on Thomas Hardy there seems 
no end. It looks as though new aspects of our greatest 
living writer were inexhaustible. The present book is the 
latest addition to the collection. Mr. Williams himself 
clearly avows that his study is “less of the nature of a 
criticism than an incomplete record of personal enjoy- 
ment.”” Indeed, enthusiasm for his subject allows for so 
little discrimination that one doubts the contributory 
value of an appreciation in which true critical judgment is 
the least distinguishable quality. It is as an essay at inter- 
pretation that this book carries significance. Though 
even in the réle of interpreter Mr. Williams is not always 
consistent. How is one to reconcile the assertion that 
“ Hardy’s novels are not didactic treatises ’’ with another 
which fixes upon ‘“‘ the high moral purpose . . . so typical 
of his genius’”’? As a matter of fact neither of them 
has any meaning when applied to a literary artist whose 
ethic is primarily artistic rectitude. Surely the author 
failed to give due consideration to the statement about 
Hardy’s ‘“‘ temperamental aversion to modernism.”’ The 
Wizard of Wessex has ever kept in the vanguard of modern 
thought and expression without losing his love for “ all 
that is primal in life.’’ The section dealing with the 
metaphysics of the novels is a remarkable piece of exposi- 
tion. In connection with the vexed question of Hardy’s 
pessimism, Mr. Williams cites the novelist’s declaration 
that truth is “a higher characteristic of philosophy ’’ than 
pessimism, meliorism, or optimism. If this eulogy on 
Hardy contributes little to literary criticism, it certainly 
provides the uninitiated with an attractive introduction 
to the novels. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By W. A. 
Nitze and E. P. Dargan. 15s. (Harrap.) 

It becomes increasingly one’s duty to urge that the 
writing of books on literature should be entrusted to those 
who show some vestige of literary taste. Frequently 
Americans blame us for under-estimating the work done 
by their professors. We often wonder whether they 
realise what disheartening specimens of professorial labour, 
for some reason, find a home here. There seems no excuse 
at all for this vast résumé of Messrs. Nitze and Dargan. 
We happen to have in English a short history of French 
literature by that past-master and expert taster in books, 
Mr. Saintsbury ; and if you desire more explicit things 
there is the same author’s admirable history of the French 
novel, and many excursions into by-paths of literature 
by him, by Mr. Gosse, by Mr. Bailey, by Mr. Strachey, by 
Mr. Arthur Symons. What need then for this heavy 
catalogue of facts, compiled by two men who show no- 
where any trace of esthetic feeling ? We find here such 
a vulgar error as confusing Frankenstein with his master ; 
we have banalities in criticism like this on Dumas pére: 
“‘ His characters are of the simplest types and his style is 
poor ; also he is fond of melodramatic incident and he 
boldly ‘ fakes ’ history when he cannot find it ; consequently 
most of his work is below par from the standpoint of 
literature ’"—when the ‘‘ consequently’ has no relevance 
except to the alleged poverty of style. Indeed the 
authors’ idea of consequence is a continual amazement 
and amusement, as in their judgment on Huysmans: 
“ His treatment of these mingled themes is repellent, but 
his soul-states are apparently sincere and exhaustively 
studied; he thus offers a typical case of decadence 
blended with Neo-Catholicism.’’ Why decadence and neo- 
Catholicism should follow from sincerity and study we 
are not informed. The only part of the book which has 
any value to the student is the early section, which 
is more concerned with history than with literature. 
Generally American books of this type are praiseworthy 
as mere compendiums. Unfortunately Mr. Nitze and Mr. 
Dargan fail even here; the bibliographies are very in- 
adequate, especially of the numerous good translations 
we possess of standard French authors. 
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THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A. T. S. Goodrick. With an Introduction by William Rose. 
12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


The Broadway Translations are the richer for this version 
of a German classic which gave a national figure of humour 
to a people rather in need of one. France, England and 
even Spain produced their humorous additions to popular 
mythology with some natural ease; but Germany has 
never succeeded greatly with humour of the genuine kind. 
True, some of the profane find Werther and Charlotte 


screamingly funny; but such was not the author's in- 
tention. The present work belongs to the seventeenth 
century, when Germany had not begun to exist in the 
world of modern literature. It gives us the life and 
astonishing adventures of a rustic youth who goes out into 
the world to seek his fortune. It is a blend of picaresque 
romance with the tale of wonder, seasoned with a dash of 
burlesque. It is not long, as tales of that time go, and it 
has the interest of complete novelty. In a spirit of 
adventure we recommend it to our readers. 


Music. 


ADAM CARSE AND THE CHILDREN. 


By RopDNEY BENNETT 


T must be a trying business writing music of the 
type called educational, music that hosts of children 

are going to play on hosts of pianos or industriously 
scrape on hosts of fiddles. There are so many things 
to be considered ; the writer must dance in very strict 
fetters. He has to consider not only the childish hand, 
which is painfully over-supplied with thumbs, but also 
the childish mind behind it. He has at once to instruct 
and amuse. He is hedged in by considerations both 
physical and mental. And all the time there lives, or 
ought to live, at the back of his mind the fact that he 
is an immensely influential person. He is directing 
the taste of these youthful musicians into channels 
from which they will never entirely escape. He is 
laying the foundations of the music of the future, for 
the ideas which we absorb before fourteen are the most 
lasting and operative. Later impressions live in our 
minds ; these live in our bones. Probably the most 
widely influential book of music ever published was not 
the sonatas of Beethoven nor 
the fugues of Bach, but the 
“Scenes from Childhood ”’ of 
Schumann. Hosts of children 
have played and _ perceived 
from them that music is not 
a matter of awkward fingers 
and black dots, but of light 
and fun and rhythm and 
romance. Lucky ones to 
have a genius to guide them! 
But the “Scenes from 
Childhood ”’ naturally cannot 
supply all the wants of all the 
children, and there flows from 
the presses a constant stream 
of new educational music, bad, 
indifferent and good. Before 
the war most of it came from 
Germany ; but now it has at 
last dawned on us that it is 
as illogical to teach English 
children German as their 
musical language as to bring 
them up on German reading 
books ; and English writers 
have lately paid increasing 
attention to supplying the de- 


ficiencies of English teaching sy sames Bacon & Sons. 


music. One of the best known, Adam Carse, has a 
group of new pieces with Augener which are worth 
study as examples of their kind. 

Mr. Carse is a scholarly musician, a professor at the 
R.A.M., and a prolific composer. He knows what 
children need, and sup;lies it dexterously. Looking 
over his “‘ Miniature Sketches for Pianoforte ”’ (2s. 6d.) 
one finds a certain difficulty in knowing what to say 
about them. Mr. Carse is no Schhumann—but that is no 
more a criticism than to say that various writers of 
good children’s verse are no R. L. Stevensons. Geniuses 
do not grow on every bush. Schumann and Stevenson 
are unique because when they wrote about childhood 
they became children again, but with the curious 
addition of grown-up brains. Consequently their work 
has the authenticity of nursery rhymes and old fairy 
tales. Mr. Carse cannot get back like that, but at any 
rate he does not inspect childhood through professorial 
spectacles nor through the too rosy glasses of the senti- 
mentalist. His work is above 
all wholesome and_ sound. 
The thematic material of these 
little pieces, ‘‘ Happiness,” 
“With a Light Heart,” 
“ Reflection,” Sentiment 
and Merry Thoughts,” is 
pleasant, and the harmonisa- 
tion, in two parts with an 
occasional chord, is clean and 
fresh. The left hand part has 
independence and melodic in- 
terest, and imitation is neatly 
used. The only one that is at 
all doubtful is ‘‘ Sentiment,” 
which opens a little lus- 
ciously ;, but Mr. Carse for- 
tunately forgets his title before 
long, and rations the sugai. 

“ Fiddle Dances,’ ten old 
English dance tunes, arranged 
for violin and piano (2s. 6d.), 
should ‘please young fiddlers 
very much. They are gay, 
fresh tunes varying from such 
well known things as ‘‘ Come 
Lasses and Lads to others, 
such as “ Mr. Isaac’s Magot,” 
Mr. Adam Carse. Which any self-respecting child 
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will like to meet. The piano parts are unadventurous 
and easy without being dull. 

Slightly more difficult than these are “A Fiddle 
Tune” (allegro vivo) and “ Shepherd’s Lilt’ (molto 
moderato), both fresh, well-conducted pieces; and 
useful additions to the rather restricted library of music 
suitable for competent school and amateur string 
quartets or string orchestras will be found in “ Three 
Dances ”’ for string quartet and piano with double-bass, 
ad lib. : ‘‘ Dainty Dance”’ (2s.), ‘‘ Languid Dance (2s.) 
and “‘ Waltz” (3s.); and in the melodious ‘“ Two 
Sketches ”’ for string orchestra: ‘“‘ A Northern Song ” 
and “‘A Northern Dance’ (Miniature score 2s. 6d., 
orchestral parts each 1Is.). The “ Sketches” are also 
arranged for piano solo (2s.)._ To all of these the same 
description applies: they are fresh and engaging, 
simple without being trite, scholarly without being 
academic. The last sign of Mr. Carse’s industry is 
Harmony Exercises,’ Book I (2s. 6d.). Its sixty-seven 
pages are divided into twenty-four sections, mostly sub- 
divided—A, Figured basses; B, Melodies; C, Un- 
figured basses—and carry the student from common 
chords to augmented triads, with sections containing 
exercises upon harmony for piano, and melodies with 
modulations for piano or violin. The book is concise, 
and will be useful to teachers or for students in con- 
junction with a textbook on this subject. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
WELL-A-DAY! By Easthope Martin. (Enoch.) 

A vivacious song, in waltz time. Mr. Easthope Martin’s 
admirers will find in it the infectious swing and rhythm 
that usually characterise his work. The lyric is by Helen 
Taylor. 

THE DOVE SAID “GIVE US PEACE.” By J. Maynard 
Grover. (Augener.) 

Jean Ingelow’s words are ably set. The melody has a 

delightful rhythm. 


The Drama. 


THE BOOKMAN'S PLAY-SHELF. 


‘‘ The critic must never have been an actor! ’’ declared 
Mr. James Agate in an interview granted to THE BoOKMAN 
not long ago. It is an old controversy, often bitterly fought. 
At first sight the actor may appear the obvious person to 
discuss his own craft; yet on the other hand it can be 
urged that he, of all men, sees least of plays and acting, so 
different are these things as viewed from the O.P. corner 
and as viewed from the pit. Mr. Agate’s remark sums up, 
as his readers know, a well-weighed judgment; which is 
perhaps the reason why, in introducing Sarah Bernhardt’s 
book,* he appraises this collection of her theories—how 
shall I say ?—tactfully, guardedly: stopping well this 
side of the idolatry which he accords to her art. Her 
thoughts are “ sensible.’’ ‘‘ disciplined,’’ ‘‘ horse-sense,’’ as 
he says; but they are also more than a little banal and 
platitudinous. The book’s best features are its personal 
remarks and ancedotes, and with the art of the theatre 
these have little todo. It has its charm as autobiography ; 
but as a manual of craftsmanship—set it against a single 
page of, say, the late Louis Calvert’s ‘‘ Problems of the 
Actor ”’ and it drops into insignificance. 

The fact is, the argument against the actor-critic is not 
infallible. Mr. Calvert stultifies it, for one: even though 
his excellence may be unique. I fancy quite as much bad 
criticism is due to ignorance of stage-technicalities as to 

*“ The Art of the Theatre.”” By Sarah Bernhardt. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 
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over-familiarity with them. And I am not sure that the 
best work, the most practical and helpful, may not be 
done by men whose business lies both sides of the curtain. 
Such are the authors of the next two books before me. 
True, Mr. Bache Matthews’s work* does not set out to be 
criticism, being the plain unvarnished history of the 
Birmingham Rep. But how few such histories are so 
unvarnished! The whole thing is admirably done, Mr. 
Matthews telling his plain tale both with the detailed 
knowledge of one who has been a part of it, and without 
any of that highbrow condescension to the inhabitants 
of less fortunate towns which Birmingham Repertorians 
have elsewhere been heard to betray. He is detached 
and open-minded, making no secret of the theatre’s 
incidental blunders, and, while he takes obvious pride in 
its success, never failing to analyse its weaknesses in the 
most impartial way. And so he has written criticism as 
well as history—criticism more valuable, in its discussion 
of actual cases, than any amount of abstract theorising on 
the drama at large. 

Now Mr. Matthews has been behind the scenes of the 
Birmingham Rep. since its first Pilgrim-Player days ; but 
he has also, as business-manager, beheld each finished job 
from the front of the house. Mr. Frank Vernon} similarly 
has lived a double life. His réle is that of producer: and 
who better placed than the producer, to see all sides of the 
stage-game ? Mr. Vernon’s theme is, briefly, the rebirth 
of the English theatre since the nineties—the Ibsen 
influence, the Court Theatre enterprise, the provincial 
repertory theatres, the war-boom and the peace-slump 
(‘‘ The Theatre of the Flappers,’”’ one of his subdivisions is 
called), and the prospects ahead of us to-day. He is on 
common ground, you see, with Professor A. E. Morgan’s 
“Tendencies of Modern English Drama” reviewed here 
recently and, towards the end, with Mr. Lennox Robin- 
son’s recent Observer articles (some of us blinked a little 
when Mr. Robinson flung up our West End stage and 
began writing of provincial drama, but the “ provincial- 
ism ’’ was ours ; there’s more astir in English drama to-day 
than Shaftesbury Avenue wots of). And if you want an 
all-round view of the modern theatre you cannot do better 
than read Mr. Vernon and Professor Morgan in conjunc- 
tion. Mr. Vernon is lighter, less minute, less studious and 
academic, as he would be the first to admit; but he con- 
trives, even while insisting that the dramatist precedes 
the actor, to keep us continually conscious of the actor’s 
share. Which is all to the good. 

Lord Dunsany’s short fantasies are very highly praised 
by Mr. Vernon, and a pleasant coincidence brings me his 
“Five Plays’ in this month’s batch.t Professor Morgan 
has noted his artistic kinship to Mr. Yeats, but he often 
seems closer still to Lady Gregory in his lambent irony, in 
the malicious flicker of his wit. These five plays are all 
exquisite ; but the reader will like two of them far more 
than the other three, or vice versa, according to tempera- 
ment. For myself I prefer the two—‘ The Lost Silk 
Hat” and “ The Glittering Gate’’—because in these 
poetic fantasy is combined with a mordant Cockney 
realism which heightens magnificently the fantastic effect. 
This method is used, you will remember, in another Dunsany 
piece, ‘“‘ A Night at an Inn ’—the most powerful of all the 
shorter plays. ‘‘ A Night at an Inn”’ is not among the 
five, but in ‘‘ The Gods of the Mountain” you will find 
what is quite plainly an early version of it, with the modern 
realistic setting left out. 

My last volume§ is a set of plays of which one, ‘‘ Danger,” 
a piece written for the B.B.C., “‘ for effect by sound only, 
is thus the first ‘ listening-play,’ an experiment in a new 
medium.”’ Its scene is a coal mine where the lights have 
failed ; but its three voices—old man, young man, girl— 
should make it clear as daylight to any audience intelligent 

*“ A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre.” By 
Bache Matthews. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

t ‘‘ The Twentieth-Century Theatre.” By Frank Vernon. 
5s. (Harrap.) 

Five Plays.”” By Lord Dunsany. (Putnams.) 


§‘‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy, and Three Other Plays.” By 
Richard Hughes. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


enough to accept the new convention. ‘‘ The Sisters” 
Tragedy ’’ is a morbid little piece which attended the 
demise of the Grand Guignol. ‘“‘ The Man Born to be 
Hanged,” in the vein of Gorky’s ‘‘ Lower Depths,”’ owes 
its power to a real gift for characterisation. ‘‘ A Comedy 
of Good and Evil” is the best play of the four; its con- 
struction is not, however, so bizarre as the book’s preface: 
seems to suggest. Indeed this preface is misleading and. 
would be better away ; for the play, though highly original, 
is perfectly stageworthy. Above all, why are we cautioned 
not to laugh at the Rev. John Williams? We must 
quibble out of this at all events, and laugh with him riotously, 
as we laugh with Falstaff. He is a brilliant comic creation. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. At Drury Lane. 


Mr. Dean’s production of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s. 
Dream ”’ reveals the qualities which we have come to 
expect in him—richness, an eye for beauty, a shrewd 
choice in casting, a certain nobility in tone; not forgetting 
those touches of the incongruous to which he is so oddly 
liable. In other words, the bookman cannot afford to. 
miss the Lane production ; but he may find it, like most 
Shakespearean productions, disappointing in parts. As 
Quince says, all for his delight it is not there. He will 
find Theseus very Greek but not very Shakespearean— 
the normal classical ‘‘ tyrannus ”’ rather than the idealised 
Elizabethan feudal lord whom Shakespeare drew. And 
if he be a devotee of Miss Evans or Miss Seyler, he may 
think either of these ladies wasted on characters whom 
(to tell the truth about Helena and Hermia for once) we 
never really welcome, though we endure them good- 
humouredly for the rest’s sake. For the same reason he 
will probably find Leon Quartermaine something below his 
form as Rosenkrantz-Lysander, though Frank Vosper 
wrings more out of Guildenstern-Demetrius than is usually 
wrung. But the production's weaknesses, which are 
seldom the actor’s fault and not always Mr. Dean’s, are 
more than compensated. Mendelssohn’s music is retained, 
a rare boon in these days when it is more the fashion to 
call in some discord-merchant for ‘‘ artistic’’ occasions. 
There are many passages of exquisite beauty—at one 
time, the restrained richness of form and colour in the 
first forest scene, which vies with the Dulac settings for 
“Cyrano’’: at another some contralto singing in the 
“spotted snakes ’’ chorus: at another, the fairy ballet 
flowing among the rocks with only their heads and shoulders 
seen; and Robert Harris’s delivery of Oberon’s lines. 
This young actor has a remarkable gift of melancholy ; 
it has served him well, recently, in some modern plays ; 
and it is used by him in conjunction with a very sensitive 
ear for verse-music, to deepen the haunting beauty of the 
Oberon speeches. He and Hay Petrie, in their different 
ways, are clear above the rest of the cast as speakers of 
verse; and although the latter’s rendering of Puck is 
an innovation which may not suit all tastes, I must say 
I find him more the essential Puck than any I ever saw— 
Mr. Dean’s traps and fireworks notwithstanding. Wilfrid 
Walter scores most of Bottom’s points simply and naturally, 
though the Old Vic’s tradition of slow speech has too firm 
a hold on him. And there are three ‘‘ mechanicals’”’ of 
genius—Miles Malleson as Snout, Frank Cellier as Quince, 
H. O. Nicholson as Starveling—pure types, these three : 
as clearcut, as direct, as inevitable as folk in a Morality 
Play: Simplicity, Care and Eld, you might re-label them. 
I have seen a wondrous lot of fun, one time and another, 
brought out of the Pyramus scene, but never more to the 
minute than by these actors a few nights ago. ... The 
rest of the audience thought so, too. We had sat en- 
raptured by the flying elves, and cheered as Schwabe- 
Hasait emulated the works of God; but when Quince 
beckoned his little troupe down those magnificent stairs. 
we forgot about scenery. After all, the play’s the thing— 
this horseplay particularly. 
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